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One of Ourselves.' 


By L. B. Wa.rorp, 


Avutuor or ‘ Mr. Smitu,’ «ce. 


CHAPTER VII. 


DOES A WOMAN’S WOMAN LIKE IT, OR NOT? 


HE Stephen Farrells may now come upon the tapis; and, 
indeed, the Stephens are rather surprised that they have not 
been asked to do so before. 

Cousin Matilda is not a person to be kept waiting; and 
though our friend Mrs. Tom is, strictly speaking, ‘ Mrs. Farrell,’ 
in right of her husband’s seniority, and the three brothers chuckle 
to each other that they could buy Stephen out of the concern any 
day they chose, he and his are socially a cut above their wealthier 
and homelier relations. 

This brauch of the family is cosmopolitan as Farrells go. The 
Stephens take a Town house for the season—at least, they 
have done so since Maud and Mildred grew up—and go in 
strongly for culture, travel, and knowledge of the world. 

Stephen does not call himself a business man. It is true he 
goes to the office twice or thrice a week when at home, but he 
takes long outings, and openly derides the punctual attendance 
of Thomas, Charles, and William in Lombard Street. 

‘ Money-grubbers ;’ he calls them. 

For himself he has as much as he wants, and likes to enjoy 
his life. In Town he disports himself at his club, or rides in 
- the Row with his girls; when at Hay Farm he is a gardener, or 
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a farmer, or a keeper. We know the type. Stephen need not 
detain us long. 

By the above, however, we can guess that no objection is 
raised by him towards the family’s soaring into realms beyond the 
ken of Mrs. Tom and the various smaller collaterals who range 
themselves under her banner; and he has even been known to 
step round by Beech Hall on his return from a London campaign 
in order to drop out casually: ‘It was the same night we went to 
D House,’ or, ‘ I was talking to So-and-So on the steps of the 
Carlton.’ 

When Lionel Volvin and his sisters came to The Nook, Stephen 
himself called. He had shot with Lord Umfreville in Scotland. 

Lord Umfreville had not professed any special knowledge of 
his dead sister’s children ; indeed, he had raised his eyebrows and 
emitted ‘Hollo! They’ve turned up again, have they?’ as his 
sole tribute to their existence. 

But he had not denied the relationship, and after a time 
seemed even a shade interested in hearing that the young people 
were respectably provided for, and that The Nook was in the 
vicinity of Hay Farm. 

‘I know nothin’ about ’em;’ he had ultimately confided. 
‘Their father was well enough. None of us disliked him. But 
their mother was a downright nuisance. She never could see you 
without tryin’ to get somethin’ out of you. And she spent it j 
A shrug of the shoulders. 

‘My wife hopes to call on our return home,’ said Stephen, 
discreetly. 

‘Eh? Oh! Oh, well, I daresay that’s all right.’ The affec- 
tionate uncle cocked his gun as he spoke, but, finding he had 
made a mistake, put it down again. ‘ Mind what you are about, 
though. If those girls take after their mother, they’re sharpers. 
The poor thing’s dead, but it is as well you should know, all the 
same. They say it’s an ill bird that fouls its own nest, but, upon 
my word, my sister Bet was a caution. One of those yellow- 
haired, wheedling women, you know. Twist any man round her 
finger.’ 

‘Ob,’ said Stephen, reservedly. 

‘And neglected her brats altogether. We had to see to their 
bringing up—no, by the way, we didn’t, though. The Colvins— 
hum—ha——’ 

(‘I know all about that,’ thought Stephen.) He had been at 
pains to ferret out the whole story, and was perfectly aware that 
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the Umfrevilles had not disbursed a farthing. Now and again 
an old aunt had housed the orphans for the time being, and 
Lionel had been clad in cast-off Umfreville clothes, through 
the said aunt’s instrumentality—but it was the colonel’s family 
who, despite their grumblings, had kept the children from starva- 
tion. 

‘Colonel Colvin was thought a good deal of in his regimen 
Mr. Farrell now adventured, seeking for a firmer foothold. 

‘I don’t know,’ said Umfreville, indifferently. 

After a time he burst out: ‘ To tell the plain truth, I neither 
know, nor do I want to know, anythin’ about those young people. 
I have nothin’ against them. They may be nice enough. But I 
know that if you came within a square mile of my sister when she 
was alive she’d make you pay for it. And that sort of thing goes 
by inheritance, It’s years since I heard anythin’ of the children, 
and I always said to myself, “‘ Let sleepin’ dogs lie”; but since 
they have turned up, and, as you say, fallen on their feet i 

‘Very much so, I assure you;’ genially. ‘Quite a nice 
little place ; in capital order; and a good lump sum to keep it 
going.’ 

‘Wonder where it came from?’ muttered the peer beneath 
his breatb, 

‘ An old friend of Colonel Colvin’s.’ 

‘Of his? You are sure of it—of his?’ 

Lord Umfreville knitted his brows and fixed his eyes upon the 
speaker, 

‘I certainly heard so,’ said Stephen, cautiously. 

‘In that case—only in that case, mind—you might oa 
pause, and clearance of the throat—‘ you might remember me to 
them,’ concluded Lord Umfreville, with the air of bestowing a 
million. 

Stephen laughed when he thought of it afterwards. He had 
not a keen sense of humour, but he could never recall his lord- 
ship’s solemn hesitation, and finally his extorted and inexpensive 
message, without thinking it funny. 

And he took an odd delight in carrying out to the letter Lord 
Umfreville’s instructions for the delivery of the same. He 
bothered everybody who could give him information regarding 
the Colvin bequest; and only when he had the name of the 
testator, and the emphatic assurance that the only Colvin ever 
known to Mr. Jewesbury was his former schoolfellow, with whom 
he had later renewed the boyish friendship when the chances of 
02 
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life brought Lionel’s regiment into Henry’s proximity—only when 
this was clear beyond dispute did Stephen Farrell disburden him- 
self of his noble friend’s errand. 

He had a little curiosity to see how it would be received. 
Would the recipients appreciate the honour? Would they be 
interested, inquisitive ? 

As luck would have it, the four were all assembled when the 
little scene took place which caused Mr. Stephen Farrell ever 
afterwards to have a certain uneasy sense of having had the tables 
turned upon him, and his only comfort was that they had as 
certainly been turned upon Lord Umfreville. 

With a flourish he had announced his mission. Their uncle 
‘desired to be remembered.’ 

Their uncle? Which uncle? 

‘ Your uncle, Lord Umfreville ;’ pompously. ‘ I happened to be 
stopping in the same house with Lord Umfreville,’ proceeded the 
speaker, ‘ and told him we were likely to be neighbours, and that 
we hoped to call.’ 

In his secret soul he was wondering not a little. He had 
fancied that in whatever way the message was taken it must 
be amusing. He knew how the uncle felt; if the nephew and 
nieces felt otherwise, were cordial and responsive, as they naturally 
would be—of course—of course—it would be rather a joke to 
recall inwardly the head of the family’s warnings and predictions. 

On the other hand, if the young folks were grumpy, it would 
be more exhilarating still. He would feel himself in the thick 
of an aristocratic imbroglio. 

It was Lionel who defrauded him of all his expectations. Bet 
had flushed to her eyebrows and stood silently looking at her 
brother, while the younger girls appeared, as they were, in a state 
of complete indifference. Lionel, however, made answer cheer- 
fully. ‘You were shooting with my uncle? And what sort of 
bags did you get? August was a wet month hereabouts, but 
perhaps you were luckier in the North ?’ 

The message was simply ignored. 

And that ended any play of his lordshipas a trump card. He 
could not twice ‘desire to be remembered.’ He could not be 
lugged into conversation in order to give importance to young 
relations, who only looked rather disgusted—for Stephen tried it 
once and wished he had not—and all he could do was to tell 
other people of the relationship when the Colvins were not 
present. 
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Mrs. Stephen feels a little annoyed when her husband does so, 
for Matilda is not a tuft-hunter, and as Bet, Poll, and Georgie 
do not commend themselves to her in their own persons she 
honestly does not think their connection with a fast, disreputable 
family entered in ‘ Debrett’ makes any difference. 

* Aye, but it does,’ says her husband. 

Matilda elevates her chin. ‘My dear, you really talk as if— 
as if you never lived anywhere but here. Never went into the 
werld. In London ——’ and she dilates upon London. 

But Stephen, who loves to do the same (to others), knows well 
enough that even in London the Farrells are the Farrells, and 
move within Farrell limits. They rarely make fresh acquaint- 
ances, or step outside their own set; and though the girls have 
been presented at Court (a proceeding fraught with the deepest 
interest to Mrs. Tom, not in the least jealous, delighted to go and 
see the dresses, and spread the trains with her own hands), and 
though they dance and dress, and love the opera, and are seen at 
Hurlingham, Henley, Lord’s—even Ascot on one great occasion— 
he still thinks it would do them no harm to hobnob a little with 
Lord Umfreville’s nieces. ‘I fancy their mother must have been 
quite a smart society woman,’ he adventures. 

Maud and Mildred, however, are not smart, and have no desire 
to be so. There is a sturdy vein of respectability about these 
damsels, which must have come down slant-wise from old Godfrey, 
and they look reproachfully at a parent in whose accents a covert 
admiration for poor dead Bet Colvin, née Umfreville, is to be dis- 
cerned, 

To be just to Stephen, admiration stops there. In reality he 
would be horrified if anyone belonging to him showed symptoms 
of emulating the late Mrs. Colvin's career in toto; but he hankers 
a little after the smartness. 

The girls know a vast deal more than he does—more than 
their mother does—more than any of us of the past generation 
do. 

They know, and their lips are sealed. It would be a species 
of treason to be explicit when asked why this one or that one 
with whom they are on visiting terms in Town is not required at 
Hay Farm? ‘ We like her well enough,’ they say, and glance at 
each other. 

It is the way of our young people at the present time. 

The Misses Farrell are tall, well-made, pleasant-looking ; with 
that peculiar air of cleanliness and freshness which English girls 
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alone seem to have the art of possessing. Their crisp skirts and 
blouses always seem as if just out of the wash-tub. Their faces 
and hands are spotless; the latter have a soapy shine, and are 
inclined to be red, but only healthily so. 

And go when you will, you never catch them with a button 
off, or a waistband hanging down. They come down to breakfast 
with hair as smoothly brushed and collars as neatly clasped as if 
it were any hour of the day. (Why not? you indignantly 
exclaim, dear reader. Very true. Why not? But—there are 
only.some of us who do, you know.) 

And the friends who call in Hyde Park Terrace to pick up 
Maud or Mill for an early shopping walk before the sun is hot, 
carry them off there and then, with only the addition of hat and 
gloves. N.B.—Those girls are always nicely gloved. 

Maud is fairer and larger than her sister, is also more lively 
of disposition. They think her quite sparkish in that house. 

But then Mildred is so very quiet ; goes about her own busi- 
ness in such a steady, unobtrusive way ; takes her pleasures so 
methodically and is so little affected by them, has so little to say 
about them, that her father is sometimes provoked to the pitch of 
calling her a mere figurehead at the board. 

With her mother, however, she is the favourite. Indeed, she 
is the more generally liked of the sisters by her own sex, and 
that is saying a good deal, considering that the Misses Farrell 
are—are—truth will out—they are more popular with women than 
with men. 

Now, is this a reproach or is it not ? 

We know what it means to be a man’s woman; it is a 
dubious compliment ; but the person to whom it is applied is sure 
to be content, whatever her fair sisters may think. 

But a woman’s woman? Does the woman’s woman like it, or 
not? ‘That is a point we have never been able to decide. 

Our Farrell sisters might have enlightened us no doubt, for if 
ever there were two natural, inborn representatives of the order, 
they were the ones; but only old Stephen, who fidgeted whenever 
a matrimonial engagement was announced in his hearing, seemed 
to have divined the fact. 

‘Our girls don’t go off;’ he would remark to his wife. 

‘I am told young people do not marry so young as they 
used to do,’ replied she once. She herself had been only nineteen 
when wooed and wedded. 

‘ Think it’s that ?’ said Stephen, eyeing her. 
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‘What do you mean, my dear? You know they have had— 
ahem !—offers.’ 

‘I know of one offer, and a d——d bad offer too;’ he was 
out of temper that day. ‘ How is it that they don’t make any- 
thing of London as others do?’ proceeded he. ‘ I hear of engage- 
ments—engagements—nothing but engagements; one would 
suppose every girl but ours netted her man at the end of the 
season, but here have we been up four, five years running, and 
nothing come of it! A Town house is a pretty expensive thing, 
Ican tell you. I expected we should have—that is to say, I 
thought the girls ought to have their chances like others,’ antici- 
pating her rejoinder, for the thought had been his own, and if in 
any wise shared by her placid bosom, at least she had never allowed 
as much. 

She could now only seek to quiet him by the application of 
the usual optimistic generalities. They had but two daughters, 
they surely need be in no hurry to be rid of them. Sooner or 
later they were certain to have to give them up, but why 
anticipate the evil ? 

Stephen thereafter talked largely among his cronies of ‘ the 
evil, and no one was more certain than he that early marriages 
were a mistake, 

A few words about Mrs. Stephen individually, and we have 
done. So long as we have been engaged with her husband and 
daughters she is willing to sit still, meekly awaiting her turn, but 
outside the family radius cousin Matilda is another person. 

Among the Farrells she is much thought of, if she does not 
quite attain to swaying the sceptre of Mrs. Tom. Mrs. ‘l'om works 
for her living ; ponders by night and toils by day for the welfare 
of her dominions ; is seldom absent from them in body, never in 
spirit ; while of cousin Matilda it is felt that, though she is a 
very good Farrell, a good and great Farrell directly she is at Hay 
Farm, she is lost sight of between whiles. 

What, for instance, does she do when she trips off to the 
Riviera in the spring? Does she still solemnly roll about in her 
carriage there? And is the velvet and sable cloak a familiar sight 
to alien eyes? Do they see the great Mrs. Stephen Farrell step 
in and out of Italian villas with the same majestic grace that 
distinguishes Matilda’s ascents and descents at Beech Hall ? 

She simply disappears; and, being of the same reserved 
nature as her daughters, gives no account of herself. This has far 

more effect than if she told a thousand tales. 
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But it leaves Mrs. Tom queen-bee of the hive ; since everyone 
will allow that a hive cannot be left to its own discretion while its 
liege lady disports herself at Cannes, Nice—it is even whispered 
Monte Carlo. Monte Carlo! Yes, actually. We can hardly fancy 
Maud or Mildred at Monte Carlo (where poor little Bet Colvin and 
her sisters would have been quite at home, and staked their last 
sixpence had opportunity offered), but there had actually once 
been a time when no one knew where the Stephens were, and 
Mrs. Tom, who would have announced their descent into Hades 
with equal good faith and equanimity, was understood to have 
fancied she heard something said about Monte Carlo. 

Between Matilda and Priscilla there is a perfectly good under- 
standing; and the first lady hastens over to hear all the family 
gossip from the lips of the second, as regularly as clockwork, on 
the morning after her return from every flight abroad. 

Mrs. Tom having poured forth—only that she dribbles, never 
pours, but let that pass—she looks at her dear Matilda expectantly, 
and it is a fact that as she does so Matilda winces. 

‘Yes, we had a charming time,’ she murmurs, ineffectively. 
A charming time can be nothing to those who have not shared it. 

* And—the dear girls ?’ 

‘Enjoyed themselves immensely.’ 

Enjoyed themselves immensely? How nice. Priscilla is so 
glad ; is sure they would ; sure it must have done them so much 
good, &e., &e., but there is still an unsatisfied look in Priscilla’s 
eyes. 

Mrs, Stephen drums her foot softly on the carpet. She would 
have given, no one knows what she would have given, to have met 
that look with a great and glorious announcement. Maud is 
twenty-six, and Mildred twenty-four, and it really is rather extra- 
ordinary—because they are nice-looking girls you know, and 
despite the claims of the boys (who are here and there, at schools 
and college, and have no place in our tale), they will have a fair 
portion, as girls go; it is undeniably a little tiresome that—that 
—you know what, mothers. 

The fact is the men don’t take to them. 

Of course, Mrs. Stephen thinks it is that they don’t take to 
the men, and there is something in that, too. The perfect 
serenity, the absolute contentment with their lot which sits on 
each maiden’s brow has a deterrent effect, saying as it does so 
that all who run may read: ‘ We have everything we want’; and 
when thereto is added an admixture of: ‘We don’t want you,’ the 
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two combined form a biting breath, calculated to nip in deadliest 
fashion any seedling of admiration which otherwise might have 
sprouted. 

Maud and Mildred have very nice manners: easy, disengaged, 
unconscious, but it gets about somehow that the Misses Farrell 
are—are—Johnny said it first, and Tommy says it next, and they 
all say it at last—the Farrell girls are simply heavy as lead on 
hand. 

‘Give you my word, I never got beyond beastly picture 
galleries and beastly scenery, and that kind of rot,’ says Johnny, 
lugubriously. He had been rather inclined to think Maud 
Farrell a fine girl ; but after a few meetings he went about quite 
crestfallen. 

‘Had her a whole afternoon at Ranelagh. Showed her over 
the whole blooming place. Tea’d the lot. And, confound it, I 
was thankful to bundle them all back into their carriage at last. 
It doesn’t do to trust to appearances, Tommy, my boy.’ 

And it was of this same disappointed one that Mrs, Stephen 
said afterwards in confidence to the sympathetically delighted 
Mrs. Tom that he was ‘ quite devoted.’ 

No amount of devotion would surprise Priscilla; what does 
surprise her is that, in plain terms, she has an instinctive convic- 
tion that had a proposal ever been made she would have heard of 
it. It would have been breathed in her ear, however honourably 
withheld from others; and, so far, she has never been told of a 
proposal. 

Even Billy, to whom in early days she had lightly offered the 
charming cousins, had pulled a long “face. He—no, he thought 
he would rather not. 

‘Only first cousins once removed, you know;’ urged she, with 
care for strict exactitude. 

Billy shook his head. 

She took it that he objected to the consanguinity. He let her 
think so. 

And s0, with all their good appearance, good dress, good sur- 
roundings, good everything, Stephen Farrell’s excellent and 
irreproachable daughters are passed by with a bow and a quick- 
step, while those penniless little scalliwags, Bet, Poll, and Georgie, 
who have neither frontage nor backage so to speak, nothing 
whatever to recommend them but their roguish eyes and nimble 
tongues, find eligible suitors in sober earnest, to say nothing of 
hoverers by the dozen. 
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Bet, indeed, is scarcely ever free from somebody whom she has 
to elude when she walks out. 

Strictly speaking she is not prettier than the others; it is a 
moot point whose brown curly hair is the richest in colour and 
whose eyes the softest in shade. ‘We are all well enough,’ says 
Bet, candidly, and once in a burst of generosity added, ‘On the 
whole, I think Georgie has it ;’ whereat Georgie hit her a thump 
on the back and they wrestled together till both came down on 
the floor. 

This was their way of being affectionate. 

And Georgie could be generous as well as hersister. ‘I don’t 
say mny eyes are not as good as Bet’s—and Poll has rather wet blue 
eyes, too—but we can’t make ours blaze as Bet does. Poll, you 
know Bet’s eyes do blaze. And then all in a moment it’s gone, 
and she is either Jaughing or 

‘Or what ?’ said Bet, with natural interest. 

‘Or crying.’ 

A warm, round cheek suddenly pressed the other cheek and an 
arm stole round Bet’s waist. Bet said nothing. 

‘If we were not so small we should have a better effect, how- 
ever.” This was Bet in a ruminative vein. ‘ We look like three 
little brown birds when we go out together; there is no style 
about us. And I wish you two would not come huttering round 
me when we are in other people’s houses. I don’t know much 
about society, but I am sure the best people don’t hutter. They 
would rather keep apart and look as if they had come out to see 
their friends and talk to them. People who live in the same house 
can say all they have to say to each other at home.’ 

‘I can’t help it; I am frightened,’ said Georgie. 

She promised, however, not to hutter at Mrs. Tom’s luncheon 
party ; and, indeed, admitted that if there were a man in the 
wind she knew where she was; it was the female Farrells who 
daunted her, she said. 

‘And after all she had better be daunted than break loose and 
shock them,’ reflected the wary Bet, as the three little brown 
birds set forth. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


BILLY WAS NOT ANSWERING TO THE WHIP. 


Away they scuffled along the high road—late, of course. 

The two elders had reached the small white gate derided of 
Farrell coachman ere the younger started to run after them ; and 
even then Georgie had to stop to tie her bootlace, and call out to 
Poll ere she set off afresh that something was hanging down 
behind. 

Bet scolded them both, pulling on her own gloves with acri- 
monious tugs and jerks as she did so. ‘ Why would you not go 
up to dress sooner? Iam sure I have told you over and over 
again , 

‘Then you need tell us no more, and don’t waste your breath,’ 
panted Georgie, at length alongside. ‘ Whatever we do, don’t let’s 
quarrel,’ furthermore exhorted she. 

And for a wonder she was hearkened to, Bet being nervous and 
anxious rather than in fighting vein. ‘ We are not much to look 
at even now,’ muttered she, glancing from herself to the others. 
‘I don’t know why.’ 

‘Not much!’ It was Poll who, entirely satisfied with her 
own appearance, resented the remark. ‘Not much! What do 
you mean? Weare in our best get-up.’ 

‘Your hat is cock-eye ;’ said Bet, curtly. 

‘Meant to be. Hats are worn like that.’ 

‘It doesn’t look well, anyhow.’ 

‘Oh, don’t let us quarrel whatever we do,’ reiterated Georgie, 
and she took hold of each sister’s arm and shook it amicably. 
‘We are going to enjoy ourselves and have fun. And we shall 
look so cross if we go storming in, that Billy will think nothing 
of us ’—but even ‘Billy’ failed to stem the contest, which shot 
back and forward over the peacemaker’s head. 

‘What do you mean by our not looking much?’ persisted 
Poll. 

‘We don’t, that’s all;’ retorted her sister. 

‘In our new best coats and skirts!’ 

‘They are new and best of course, but 

‘I’m sure they cost enough. You said so at the time. And 
we all thought them awfully stylish.’ 

** Stylish”! Oh, you dreadful, dreadful girl. “Stylish”! 
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The lowest word that exists. Where could you have got it? How 
could you say it? To think that one of us should——’ 

‘ Nonsense,’ said Poll, a little red notwithstanding ; ‘ keep your 
hair on, my dear. Lots of girls say “stylish,” and I am sure it is 
no worse than F 

‘It is worse, far worse ;’ excitedly. 

‘None of us are so over particular.’ 

‘But if the old thing objects "— again Georgie tried to inter- 
vene—‘ Poll, why do you vex her? You know we promised to 
stand by each other, and Bet knows what is the right thing j 

‘She doesn’t, that’s the worst of it,’ said Bet, ruefully. ‘ That’s 
just it. Can’t you see, you two; it’s just because I don’t know 
that I am so worried? Poll, I didn’t mean to be I'm sorry I 
was so down on you; but if you only knew how bad I feel some- 
times. I can’t bear it, no, I can’t bear it; when Lionel looks at 
us and is—is ashamed of us ’ she stopped short with a break 
in her voice. 

The other two were silent. 

‘He told me once it wasn’t slang that mattered, resumed 
Bet, gulping down something in her throat; ‘all girls talk slang, 
but he said we used words and—and had ideas that we could never 
have learned if we had lived properly among people of our own 
sort. I said, Whose fault was that? I didn’t see that we were to 
blame.’ 

‘ Of course not,’ the others nodded approval. 

‘But I made up my mind all the same that he shouldn’t have 
it to say—I mean that we could at least begin now—oh, you know 
what I mean.’ 

‘Well, we will,’ said Georgie, with an air of relief. ‘If that’s 
all, it’s easy enough.’ (‘ What a fuss about nothing,’ muttered she 
to herself.) 

‘And then Poll says “stylish”!’ But it was now more in 
sorrow than in anger that the charge was made. 

‘ Well, I didn’t know,’ said Poll, penitently. ‘I have always 
said it, and you had not told me about Lionel. 

‘So now we are all happy again.’ Georgie had a clear, sweet, 
bell-like voice which it always soothed poor Bet’s uneasy mind to 
hear. She told herself that at least no plebeian note was there, 
almost wondering that it should be so. So much seemed to have 
gone from, or, rather, never to have come into their poor neglected 
lives, that flying from one extreme to the other she now fancied 
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everything about them must be wrong, when in the mood to fancy 
or suspect. 

Lest, however, our readers should share this feeling, we must 
be allowed in a few words to correct the idea. 

‘We are not altogether vulgar ;’ poor Bet would sometimes say 
wistfully. As a fact, they were not vulgar at all. They had con- 
tracted on the surface smears and stains from the surroundings of 
their early years, but there was no native, inborn predilection for 
inferiority. And they had certainly a charm of their own. Even 
now, as they hurried and skipped and stumbled along, all three 
abreast, and often running into each other—though they had none 
of the fine composed tread of the Misses Farrell, nor the subtle 
grace of Leonora Massitur, who seemed to spring over the ground 
like a young deer—(we shall come to Leonora by-and-by), even 
now they attracted more than one glance of passing admiration. 

Bet did them injustice when she said they were not prettier 
than other girls. It is true that they were small and round, and, 
possibly insignificant. But Poll had a cheek like a blush rose; 
Bet’s eyes were wells of liquid blue; and in Georgie’s chin—the 
chin beloved of Sir Joshua—there came and went a dimple that 
was perfectly adorable. 

Bet, however, longed to be tall, statuesque, imposing, and 
every visit to her dressmaker was a fresh shock. The woman, 
business-like, would suggest cheerfully ‘A smart little nest of a 
bodice,’ or ‘A bewitching little teeny baby frock.’ Bet, terribly 
vexed, would scowl upon the ‘teeny’ things. She was all for 
severity and long trains; and in the days when a humble seam- 
stress did her bidding, strange and fearsome was the result ; but 
with the accession to fortune had come the dressmaker proper, 
and her eyes had been opened in this as in other matters, 

She hated her tyrant, whose smooth smile it was hopeless 
to make head against ; but though Poll and Georgie had blindly 
believed in their sister heretofore, they had to see her fall from 
her pedestal; and in the end all three were fitted out with the 
coats and skirts which now Bet sought to belittle. 

She was wrong; they were both smart and becoming, as were 
the coquettish little hats tipped on one side. She had struggled 
for ‘ picture’ hats, broad in the brim, and heavily surmounted by 
feathers; but even Georgie had cried aloud at the sight of her 
little strawberry-girl face beneath the towering edifice. ‘I can’t 
wear it, Bet.’ 

The milliner had smirked as the dressmaker did. 
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Eventually the little brown birds were vanquished, and hurried 
away home, feeling very small and sadly disappointed. 

‘We shall look just ourselves; not at all grand: not in the 
least like the Farrell girls ;’ they told each other miserably ; and 
for some time thereafter held to it that but for their weakness at 
the crucial moment they might have figured to much greater 
advantage. 

They possessed, however, the saving gift of seeing a jest 
against themselves, and Bet’s expression of countenance towards 
the dressmaker, and Madame Fonchi’s expression back at Bet, 
were rendered presently by Georgie to the appreciation of all 
three. 

‘ Billy little knows how fast his little birds are flying to him,’ 
cried she now, and she started Billy-talk, as they called it, so 
vigorously and successfully that the spirits of all were restored by 
the time they reached the entrance gate. 

The sight of it sobered them. ‘Don’t talk so loud. We 
must walk up properly,’ said Bet, sinking her voice and glancing 
cautiously towards the thick bushes which might conceal an 
ambuscade. ‘ Poll;’ in a trenchant undertone; ‘ Poll, come back. 
Keep together. Don’t go pottering along by yourself. When 
people go up to a house they ought not to straggle all over the 
road ;’ and she placed herself in the middle, and skipped to get 
in step. 

‘Suppose we meet any of them ?’ suggested Georgie, subdued 
also. 

‘Suppose, indeed!’ Poll drew a breath of apprehension. 

‘What made you say that?’ sharply added Bet, who had 
been thinking the same, but kept it to herself. 

‘Oh, people often are walking about ‘ 

‘’Sh, then.’ 

If people had such vile habits, silence and circumspection 
were all the more necessary. 

The small procession marched on. 

On a sudden Poll burst forth: ‘ We only come because we are 
invited ; 

‘Oh, do be quiet,’ cried Bet. 

And the relief was general when a turn of the road brought 
the house to view close at hand, and no one about. 

They could cope with Mrs. Tom in her own drawing-room or 
even on her own doorstep, but Mrs. Tom springing upon them 
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unawares would have been 
sister’s elbow. 

‘Let me alone!’ gasped Bet, as white as a sheet. 

She was too ridiculous ; even Poll was angry with her, though 
she too had started and changed colour; but the offender slid a 
remorseful hand within her poor Bet’s, evincing much dumb show 
of sympathy as they stood within the high stone portico, safe at 
last, having had their fright for nothing. Only a lumpish 
gardener slouched past. 

They had to ring twice. A first attempt produced no re- 
sponse from the massive drop-handle, which indeed was annoyed, 
as a Farrell door-bell should be, at having been so tremulously 
fingered. But the delay was turned to account, and was perhaps 
no bad thing for our twittering little trio, who were thus enabled 
to regain, if not quite the courage of the morning, at least the 
equilibrium which had,been upset by Georgie’s foolishness. 

Bet seized the opportunity to straighten Poll’s necktie and 
tuck in a stray lock of Georgie’s hair. She was always more 
concerned about their appearance than her own. 

And even she could not help seeing how pretty they were, with 
the glow of exercise in their cheeks and the clear light of health 
in their soft blue eyes. 

It did not occur to Bet that she was herself prettier than 
either, especially prettier when, as to-day, an undercurrent of 
mingled emotions threw up a new expression into her face. 

Usually she was either brimming with mirth and laughter, or 
wrathful and masterful, flashing retorts and fiery glances about 
like hail; but the wistfulness, the little shade of hesitation and 
anxiety, softening as it did every feature and causing fluctuations 
of colour every moment, was new and strangely beautifying. 

‘Don’t you worry about us;’ whispered Georgie. She felt 
that Bet, gallant as she was, needed all the support she could get 
at the moment. 

How my readers will laugh at all this. 

And surely no one who had seen them on their own ground 
could have believed it was those wicked little Colvin girls, who 
now, with downcast eyes and beating hearts, pattered across 
Mrs. Tom’s marble floor. ‘What a noise we do make!’ thought 
Bet, for even their best boots were strong and loud-spoken as 
they followed in the wake of a huge functionary, a Farrell 
functionary, rotund and beefy, a veritable Gulliver with a fleet of 
Lilliputians in tow. 





Suddenly Georgie seized her 
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Gulliver trod, trod, trod on ahead; Bet, Poll, and Georgie, 
scuttled, pat, pat, pat, behind. 

But the drawing-room was reached at last, and a gleam shot 
from eye to eye as the first object discernible, and very plainly 
discernible against a blaze of sunlight which poured through the 
great windows beyond, rose from the depths of an easy-chair in 
the person of Mr, William Farrell. 

The pangs and perils of the way were forgotten; even 
present tremors subsided into merely pleasurable excitement, 
and one thought was shared by every bosom. Billy was worth 
it all. 

He looked as if he had been sitting there all day, and 
Mrs. Tom as if she had been cooing over him and circling 
round him. 

Mrs. Tom had not as yet obtained the Paris fichu with which 
her young friends afterwards became so familiar, but beneath its 
foreshadowing influence she had contrived for herself an arrange- 
ment which effectually undid any kind of appearance an expensive 
silk gown might otherwise have made. The gown was put on as a 
special tribute to cousin Matilda and to the solemnity of the 
occasion, and Billy had had to wait a quarter of an hour or more 
before his sister-in-law came down, so desirous was she of being 
up to the mark in the matter of gold chains and brooches. 

What the two talked about while thus comfortably beforehand 
with their guests—for they had some time to dispose of—we may 
leave our readers to infer, and though it was the lady who did the 
most of the talking, and though for the life of her Mrs. Tom 
could not afterwards remember anything that Billy said where- 
with to enlighten her dear husband as to his sentiments and pur- 
poses, they were both satisfied. ‘And now, here they are,’ 
exclaimed Priscilla, as the bell, the bell which did ring, was 
heard clanging in the back hall. 

She presented her dear brother-in-law to each in turn and 
even to Poll, although Mr. Farrell observed with courteous frank- 
ness that that was unnecessary. He hoped he was not quite 
forgotten? He remembered Miss--a glance—Colvin very well. 

‘Miss Marianne,’ corrected the hostess, with a smile. ‘And 
Miss Georgina ;’ she wound up with significance. (‘She did, she 
did, you need not pretend you did not hear her!’ cried Georgie, 
afterwards.) 

Moreover, she affirmed that Billy heard too and understood ; 
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that he gave her a special glance and her hand a special squeeze— 
quite a Billy squeeze. ‘I know I am the one,’ persisted she. 

After the squeeze (Bet declared the gentleman never did any- 
thing so atrocious, and that Georgie’s thinking it was almost as 
bad as Poll’s ‘ stylish ’), after the general hand-shake then, they all 
sat down, and Mrs, Tom beamed. She was delighted that no one 
else came in for five minutes; that she could set her little 
party quite at ease before cousin Matilda and Mildred came 
upon the scene, before even dear Emma drove up in her modest 
pony-cart. 

‘ You must have had a charming walk,’ she cried. ‘ These young 
ladies are great walkers, William ;’ with an air of recommendation. 

‘Not even bicycles?’ said Billy, pleasantly, He had a 
pleasant voice; yes, undoubtedly he had a pleasant voice—not 
the sort of voice one would expect to issue from pink lips, 
while even the lips themselves did not look so bad near at 
hand. All three sisters simultaneously essayed to answer him, 
then stopped as suddenly as they had begun. 

‘ Dear little things, they are so shy,’ reflected Mrs. Tom. 

Bet, however, could not laugh it off as the rest did, and 
Mr. Farrell had a ceremonious explanation, to which he replied 
with equal solemnity. There was too much wind for bicycling 
except along sheltered lanes, and there were no lanes between 
The Nook and Beech Hall. Before the speaker finished, Billy 
sat down beside her. 

Both Poll and Georgie were conscious of a vague sense of 
deprivation. 

Mrs, Tom,. however, was ready to shift her ground on the 
spot, if necessary. For her own part she might have preferred 
the dear little youngest one (with such an innocent face), over 
whose brow she already saw the bridal veil hovering, but if 
dear William thought otherwise? She took credit to herself 
for allowing that on such a point dear William might have a 
right to his own taste. . 

She would not look at him, would not appear to watch him. 
He should be quite, quite free; and accordingly she sat well for-, 
ward in a chair whose shoulder was slightly turned, and talked to 
Poll and Georgie in a way that compelled them both to keep 
their eyes upon her, almost shaking the latter’s stoutest convic-. 
tion by her earnestness. 

What on earth had Mrs. Tom gone over to Bet for? And 
somewhat aggrieved as well as surprised, Miss Georgie found herself 
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obliged to exchange her seat beneath the solicitude of a 
hostess who was sure that the sun was making her eyes blink. 
What did blinking matter? She would have blinked contentedly 
if she might have been let alone to see the fun, and say to 
herself how odd it was. 

For had they not come there to laugh at Billy, draw Billy on, 
make a fool of him, and provide rich store of future merriment 
out of the simple swain ? 

Of course. 

Well ? 

Well, what was the matter? The matter was that somehow 
Billy—Billy was not answering to the whip. Billy was not the 
right Billy. The whole affair seemed all in a moment out of 
joint. 

Doubtless by-and-by it would right itself, and the cloven hoof 
peep out, but undeniably the Billy programme had received for 
the present a slap in the face. 

It was too bad to be talked to and made to sit round where 
she could see nothing, just when there might be something to 
see; and though unable to deny the sun’s rays, or to decline 
a suggestion felt to be a command, Miss Georgie rebelled in 
spirit. Bet was having it all her own way. 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘GRACIOUS HEAVENS! MR. FARRELL!’ 


Tue situation did not, however, last long; ten minutes indeed 
had scarcely elapsed ere with a dash and a splash Mrs. Stephen’s 
big barouche thundered to the door, closely followed by Mrs. 
Charles’s neat pony-cart, and the three ladies, for Mildred accom- 
panied her mother, entered the room ; Emma, to cousin Matilda’s 
disgust, in a relationly, family way, walking in between the 
other two. ‘She always will, muttered the matron, powerless to 
prevent her. 

Dear Emma, too, was charmingly at home at Beech Hall; 
yatted Fido, smelt the flowers, took up Priscilla’s knitting and 
knew all about it; finally sprang forward to catch the china pot 
which, but for her nimbleness, would have been smashed to atoms 
by the swing of Mrs, Stephen’s velvet cloak. ‘ Let me,’ she had 
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cried as the latter was about to be discarded, and if she had been 
‘jet,’ she would have drawn it off the lady’s stout shoulders as 
dexterously as a waiting-maid—but in her haste not to be helped, 
Matilda, as we have said, came to grief, and then had to be 
grateful for something more than the first small attention. She 
would almost sooner have broken the pot and replaced it, valuable 
as it was. 

‘Her Highness don’t like you;’ Billy had once said to his 
sister-in-law, and she knew that he was saying it afresh now. She 
hastily began to talk to Georgie Colvin. 

Billy was the only man at the luncheon party. 

Whether that position is a ludicrous one or not, depends 
entirely upon the man. In the present instance, no one even 
thought of such a thing. 

‘We did not expect to see you, William,’ said Mrs. Farrell, 
graciously—she was invariably gracious to the Farrell brothers. 
‘You are taking a day off?’ 

‘Came out an hour ago,’ said he. 

‘I suppose you thought it was too fine a day to be wasted in 
the City ?’ 

‘It wouldn’t do to think that, you know.’ 

‘You are such very—you do go so very regularly,’ 

He laughed. 

‘We always feel it is no use asking you to our place.’ 

‘Oh, yes, it is.’ 

‘Will you come for next Sunday, then ?’ 

‘Not next, thanks. I'll come some Sunday.’ 

Then Mrs. Tom struck in, and Matilda had elicited nothing. 

‘It was rather wonderful, wasn’t it, how he parried her, and 
neither explained, nor apologised ?’ said Georgie, afterwards. ‘ He 
knew, and we knew, and they knew what Mrs. Tom had got him 
out for; and I am sure I felt quite hot—and I should think you, 
Bet, were hotter still—but Billy didn’t care twopence. Bravo, 
Billy !’ 

She was right; Mr. William Farrell—suppose we have a snaps 
shot at Mr. William Farrell, en passant. 

We know what the Colvin girls think of him, that he is old, 
and bald, and pink-lipped (they all denied it afterwards, but that 
was when William was no longer ‘Billy,’ and many things had 
happened, so the denial may be taken for what it was worth)— 
we know that the sisters were of one mind as to his having -an 
elderly and foolish appearance ; that from. entertaining a vague 
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contempt for him at the first, by degrees they had worked up a 
creature of their imagination for whom no absurdity was too pro- 
nounced ; and that, without the slightest basis for their supposi- 
tions, they persuaded themselves at last that the cleverest man 
in the great Farrell banking-house, was almost, if not quite, half- 
witted. 

As Billy looked at them, and they at him, the thoughts on 
both sides would have been interesting at this moment. 

Billy was rather pleased with the fresh, young, artless crea- 
tures. It was he who had got them there. Mrs. Tom, who 
thought she had suggested the Colvin girls to her brother-in-law, 
was simply carrying out his behest actively and involuntarily 
when she brought them to her house. It was for this partly that 
Billy liked her. She never divined nor suspected. When he 
wanted a thing done Priscilla thought how dear and nice it was 
of dear William to fall in with her views, and had no notion, not 
the slightest, that the said views had been injected by him in the 
first instance. 

Having talked to Poll and looked at the others, noted the rosy 
softness of their round cheeks, and the varying lights in their 
liquid blue eyes, Mr. Farrell desired a closer acquaintance—hence 
the luncheon party. 

Had he ever dreamed of the additions to it made by Pris- 
cilla on her own account and in the fulness of her heart, he 
would have made her feel of herself that the very last persons in 
the world to be invited were Farrell relations. 

It required all his self-control to be civil to them, bother them. 
At all times cousin Matilda was a nuisance ; and Emma was only 
well enough in her own house with no one else present. Then he 
could amuse himself and did, very fairly. But he wanted none 
of them now; not even the sprightly little ex-governess who was 
good fun at other times. He had come to meet new friends, nice 
little new friends, who had curly locks, and ripe, flushing cheeks, 
and intelligent, oh very intelligent, eyes. He had awakened to 
the fact that they were worth the knowing and cultivating. The 
next move was to make Priscilla think he was ready to marry one 
of them. 

It was rather mean, but it answered the purpose. And it 
must be remembered that Priscilla would have understood nothing 
else. None of the thousand and one shades of friendship and 
intimacy and sympathy, &c., &c., which are the breath of the 
nostrils to some people, would have been comprehensible or con- 
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donable in the eyes of Mrs. Tom. Matrimony, or nothing, for 
her. 

Knowing which and liking her in spite of it, and with a queer 
respect for the woman who was the softest wax in his hands, 
trusting him, believing him, and ready to cut herself in two to 
give him his wishes, even those who were admitted to William 
Farrell’s closest confidence never heard him breathe a word against 
his brother’s wife. 

Sometimes he went still further, he knew what the family 
idea was, and fostered it. 

‘It certainly is curious,’ cousin Matilda would say, ‘ Priscilla 
is a good creature, but not in the least clever, yet I suppose 
William still admires her so much that he consults her about all 
his affairs. You would not think Priscilla’s opinion on business 
matters very much worth having ?’ she observed to her husband. 

‘Good Lord !—no,’ said he, with a laugh. 

‘William does; at least I fancy he does, And William is by 
no means stupid.’ 

‘Stupid!’ Stephen grinned from ear toear. ‘Stupid!’ The 
word amused him hugely. ‘Tell you what, old lady, if it weren’t 
for Billy the Farrell house would not be what it is to-day. He 
does it all. Thomas is well enough; because he has been born 
rich he can go on being rich—most men could do that; they can 
roll if they are started rolling ; but if Tom had had to earn his 
bread, it would have been a crust with precious little butter on 
it. Charles is an ass; he can’t even keep what he’s got. He 
ought to be ten times as well off as he is to-day. He drops 
money here and there all over the place; but it keeps coming 
in, no thanks to him: so he holds his tongue and says nothing 
about his losses. Billy, if he were a bankrupt to-morrow, would 
be on his feet in a fortnight. Stupid? Ho—ho!’ 

‘Certainly I never feel—to tell the truth, I never feel that 
I—it is perhaps more a feeling than anything else, but ; 

‘He does not take pains to make himself agreeable to you.’ 

‘Oh, he does; certainly he does,’ drawing herself up. Dear 
me, what could her husband be thinking of? As if anyone would 
not wish to be agreeable to the great Mrs. Farrell, of Hay Farm, 
the well-known, cultivated 

‘ Well, if he does, I’m surprised,’ said her husband, shortly. 

‘Surprised at what ?’ 

* At your not running after him, as all the women do.’ 
‘Running after William ?’—incredulously. 
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‘ Aye, running after William, ridiculous as it may seem. Why, 
where are your eyes, ma’am? You have only to start by looking 
round the family. Prilly, Emmy F 

‘Oh, don’t call her “ Emmy ” !’ 

‘Pish! Iam only saying it to you. I tell you Charles’s little 
upstart missus—eh ?—what? Well, “wife,” then; it’s he who 
calls her his “ missus.” City men do. I tell you, she finds Billy 
worth her best frock and her best airs and graces too, confound 
her! I saw the two at Gatti’s one day. I didn’t let on I was 
there. But I was amused all the same.’ 

‘She is a flirt; I know that.’ 

‘ Of course it was all right ; brother-in-law, and Charles came 
and joined them presently ; they were going to a theatre, or 
something, and Gatti’s was handy. I went up and spoke to them 
when it was no longer a téte-a-téle——’ 

‘ What is Gatti’s ?’—somewhat coldly. 

‘Gatti’s? A nice enough place. An eating place. When 
you're in a hurry: 

‘But what were you doing there?’ 

‘Oh, I—I just looked in—to—to get some lunch ?’ 

‘T thought you lunched at your club?’ 

*‘SoIdo. Almost invariably. And the Farrells, Charles and 
Billy, lunch in the City ; but you see they did not disdain Gatti’s 
once in a way, any more than I did. A place of that sort may be 
convenient. And there was Mrs. Charles, as smart as you make 
‘em, and very much pleased to have Billy to talk to, I can tell 
you.’ He paused, he had another recollection which he did not 
mean to impart. It was not necessary always to tell Matilda 
where he went, or whom and what he saw. 

Indeed he had kept the above to himself for some months, 
seeing no reason for increasing, as he felt sure it would do, the 
dislike, already sufficiently inconvenient, which Matilda cherished 
for the interloper. His wife must be kept civil to his cousin’s 
wife, even as he had to be on terms of jocular civility with his 
cousin—for the good of trade; and had chance revealed to her a 
vision of the tip-top little fashion-plate which fluttered and 
sparkled and appeared to enjoy itself so thoroughly in the society 
of Mr. William Farrell on the occasion in question, it would have 
been many a day before Matilda’s august lips touched Emma’s 
objectionable cheek again. 

Matilda was now ruminating. ‘So you think William ingrati- 
ates himself with his sister-in-law?’ observed she, presently. ‘J 
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dare say he does. Certainly, now that I think of it, they are both 
fonder of him than I am. But I should not have said he was 
generally popular.’ 

‘ What about your own girls ?’—brusquely. 

The girls’ mother looked as if she had been thunderstruck. 

‘Mind you, I don’t say they’re such ninnies as to show any- 
thing. And I dare say they would deny it till they were black in 
the face if it were suggested to them. But there was once a time 
when they were well enough pleased to see Billy’s hat in the 
hall, and I don’t fancy either of them would have said “ No”———’ 

‘Oh, my dear!’ 

‘That’s between you and me, of course. To tell the truth, I 
myself half thought there was something in it. But I never 
could make out which of them it was; and then when I found 
nothing came of it, I made up my mind I was mistaken.’ 

‘I am sure you were mistaken ; quite sure.’ 

‘Very well—very well. Be as sure as you please. That’s 
neither here nor there. All I say is, don’t you despise Billy. It’s 
a mistake, I tell ye; a mistake.’ | 

The lady held her tongue. But, like the parrot, she thought 
the more, and on the present occasion she found herself thinking 
with bewildering rapidity and enlightenment. It was long since 
she had seen William Farrell in general society, her idea having 
been—though to be sure how it came to be her idea she could not 
say—that he, like the rest of the Farrells, preferred family 
assemblies, where family prattle and habits prevailed. This 
Thomas and Charles certainly did; were never at home save when 
submerged in domesticity, but once put in the way of thinking 
otherwise, Mrs. Stephen reflected that she had been inclined to 
take the younger brother’s proclivities for granted. 

She now heard him discoursing easily and agreeably upon 
topics of general interest, and she could see that he was being 
responded to with quickness and intelligence. His anecdotes 
were received with appreciation. He was not too learned, he was 
amusing, witty at times ; he was, in short, excellent company, and 
it was plain the whole table found him so. 

Seated between two of the Colvin girls, for there was no formal 
arrangement at the large, round table—a Farrell table, handed 
down from old Godfrey, which had seen many a good dinner but 
never a merrier circle—old Godfrey’s great-grandson was a revela- 
tion to the majority of those present, and the girls on either side 
simply could not turn their heads from him. 
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Mildred Farrell, on Bet’s other hand, looked rather grave. 
There had been a time, despite their mother’s ignorance, when she 
and Maud felt the same. 

‘ And oh, how handsome he looks!’ cried Mrs. Tom to herself, 
surveying the scene ecstatically. 

But to be sure, she had always felt that if dear William chose 
he could—ah, what a merry little laugh! That was Georgie, and 
Georgie was directing all the roguery of it, and all the sparkling 
of her blue eyes—dear child, such sweet eyes !—full at William. 

Perhaps it might turn out to be Georgie, after all? The 
mere accident of his dropping into a chair by the elder sister must 
not be made of too much account. He was certainly distributing 
himself now with commendable impartiality. He was even ap- 
pealing to Poll, on the far side of Emma and one of the children 
(who by the way have not been mentioned before, but who had 
joined the party at the sound of the gong, and now sat silently 
absorbing food, according to rule), and Poll, with a brightened 
countenance, was very readily being drawn into a gay contest. 

Her sisters had been telling tales, she had now to protest and 
explain. Billy’s retorts set all off afresh, and Sissy and Pussy 
were neglecting their pudding in order to follow with their eyes 
every speaker in turn. 

‘A little relaxation—so good for hard-worked brains—dear 
William so seldom—no home of his own,’ murmured Mrs. Tom. 
For herself, she saw no harm, even when the shouting and 
counter-shouting and laughter threatened to become little short 
of uproarious, and quite unlike anything her innocents and their 
demure preceptress were accustomed to; but she felt, uneasily, 
that cousin Matilda was not, as lawyers say, with her. 

Whatever had she been thinking of to invite Matilda? 
Emma was shrieking, and doing her utmost to be included in the 
war of wits—very well equal to it, too; Mildred Farrell was 
yielding a polite smile, steadily maintained (had she a purpose in 
keeping it there for her cousin to see? In appearing quite enter- 
tained and not in the least superior ?)—but Mildred’s mother did 
not seem to enjoy her luncheon. 

And perhaps she would have enjoyed it still less had she 
known of a certain little incident which took place before the 
close. 

Fruit was on the table—for Mrs. Tom liked the dear children, 
whose dinner it was, to partake of oranges and bananas, when 
nothing else was to be had—and Georgie Colvin, whose spirits 
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were now at a high pitch, was eagerly reaching for an orange, 
which she had declined at first, being seized with a sudden desire 
to cut a face upon it, when, horror of horrors, her sleeve caught a 
tumbler half full of water, and splash went the whole on to Billy’s 
knees ! 

The glass was good, the carpet soft, and no other harm was 
done, nor was a sound heard. Bet’s head was turned the other 
way. 

‘I can’t think, though, how no one noticed anything, said 
she, on being told afterwards. 

‘It was he. You never saw anything like his cleverness,’ 
responded the delinquent, her eyes shining. ‘He just slipped 
the napkin over his knees—he had to pick it up, for it had fallen 
on the floor—and gave me a look. It was—was awfully nice of 
him,’ 

And that was all Bet heard of it. Oddly enough, not a word 
was said of a hand which took hold (only for a few seconds, but 
long enough) of Georgie’s hand, and of the kind, grave, consoling 
smile with which Billy looked in the offender’s face and forgave. 
Bet might not have understood. 

‘And he must have sat in them wet,’ continued the narrator, 
enthusiastically. ‘And, besides, they were new. I am sure they 
were. I noticed beforehand how awfully well he was got up. 
And he couldn’t have liked putting on those great baggy things 
afterwards——’ 

‘Do you know, I noticed what horrible trousers he had,’ cried 
Bet. ‘I noticed—after luncheon ; I hadn’t before. I thought, 
“How can a man spoil his whole appearance by such ill-made, 
bulging trousers?” So that was it? They were Thomas’s,’ 

‘Of course they were Thomas’s—great, fat Thomas’s !’ 

‘Billy is thin enough. He has—has rather a good figure.’ 

‘Hasn’t he? Not the least like the other two.’ 

‘I don’t think——’ Bet stopped abruptly. 

‘Neither do I,’ said Georgie, laughing. 

‘What do you mean?’ sharply. ‘How do you know what I 
was going to say?’ 

‘I know well enough. Poll was going to say it too.’ 

‘To say what?’ from Poll. 

‘ Bet’s remark ;’ giggled her sister. 

Bet looked annoyed. ‘ How ridiculous you are!’ 

‘The fact is, we are all feeling pretty ridiculous,’ quoth 
Georgie gaily. ‘We all liked Billy, and none of us will own it, 
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He wasn’t one bit the Billy we expected; and Bet was going to 
say ’ archly breaking off again. 

‘Something wonderful, no doubt.’ Bet, sarcastic, drew off 
across the road. Georgie followed. 

‘Say it, then; say it;’ piquing her. 

‘ Nonsense.’ 

‘Say it, any way. If you weren’t——’ 

‘I would, in a moment; but . She longed to protest she 
had forgotten; but Bet was truth itself. ‘You have made such 
a fuss that the simplest thing sounds important. I believe,’ with 
a vast assumption of carelessness, ‘I was going to say something 
about Mr. Farrell’s appearance F 

‘Gracious heavens! Mr. Farrell!’ 

‘I mean Billy,’ said Bet, reddening. ‘ We have been calling 
him “ Mr. Farrell” all these hours (For it was late in the 
afternoon, and the girls had been made to outstay the rest of the 
party and have a stroll in the grounds, and tea, and almost music, 
only that there was no one to play Mr. Farrell’s accompaniments, 
so that it seemed ages and ages since the fluttering advent of the 
morning.) ‘I had got into the way of saying it,’ concluded Miss 
Colvin, with the utmost seriousness. ‘It seemed natural.’ 

‘Oh, quite,’ said Georgie dryly. Poll said nothing, but glanced 
at her sisters. 

‘And what might you have been going to say about dear 
William’s appearance, if it is not “making a fuss” to inquire as 
much?’ proceeded Georgie, with something of an effort. Then 
all at once she burst out laughing, and was herself again. ‘I do 
believe we are all—oh, how funny! how glorious !—we are quite 
bitten with Billy!’ her voice rising shrilly on the evening air. 
‘We are! we are!’ jumping about the road; ‘with Billy the 
goat—Billy the noodle—Billchen, our Billechen——’ 

‘How absurd you are!’ said Bet, coldly. Her thoughts and 
feelings were in a tumult, and merriment jarred upon her. She 
wanted to discuss the afternoon soberly, to interchange ideas, hear 
experiences, and correct impressions, She had begun by hearken- 
ing to the tale of the tumbler as to a good opening, and if she had 
been allowed would by this time have warmed to the theme, which 
now it seemed impossible to pursue. Even her belated remark, 
when at last through much tribulation it fought its way, appeared 
under a new aspect. 

She could not say, frankly and simply, ‘I don’t think Billy 
plain’; she must needs stammer and stutter, and give vent to a 
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dozen ‘At leasts,’ ‘I means,’ ‘Don’t you knows,’ wherewith to 
qualify and plane down the magnitude of the assertion. 

‘Pooh! Is that all?’ said Georgie, at last. ‘We haven’t got 
beyond that, have we? I go one better than that. I say, straight 
out, Billy’s a fraud. He has no business to look bald and pink at 
a distance and—and awfully nice near. Lesides, he’s not bald; 
he’s only going so. And what he has of hair is—did you notice 
how nice and curly it grew at the back of his neck? I do like 
hair to grow well down the back of the neck; and when it is 
brown and crisp—I thought Billy’s just right. He has a very 
good nose, too , 

‘I told you he had a good nose,’ interposed Poll. 

‘You did, my dear. And, if my memory serves me right, you 
mentioned the eyes also,’ 

‘ Well, aren’t they good eyes?’ 

The other two glanced at each other. They had each felt the 
eyes. 

‘Take him for all in all, we shall not look upon his like again,’ 
cried Georgie, with a fresh and violent effort to recover. ‘‘ He 
is a man, take him for all in all.” Don’t you remember, girls ? 
How we were made to roll it out with Miss Bunny ?’ 

‘Oh, dear me, what a hash you do make of all poor Miss 
Bunny taught us!’ cried Bet, diverted for the moment. ‘ Fancy 
thinking that , 

‘Take him for all in all, we shall not look upon his like 
again—that answers to billy beautifully,’ persisted her sister. 
‘We shall not—you can’t say we shall—we shall not look upon 
the Billy we meant, the Billy of our dreams. He exists for us no 
more. He is no longer what we said he was. Oh, it’s all right, 
bother quotations!’ Then, drawing a long and melancholy face, 
she crooned, as if to herself, ‘Farewell to our Billy, our Billy no 
’ and shook her head till even Bet smiled again, 
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(To be continued.) 
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Kauri Gum, 


Part I. 


EW ZEALAND isa country rich in the great variety of its forest 
trees; most of them useful, all beautiful, but none to com- 

pare with the Kauri pine, either for stately beauty or commercial 
value. This noble tree attains a height of nearly two hundred 
feet, and a diameter of fifteen or even more. Its stem, or barrel 
as the bushmen call it, rises from thirty or seventy feet without 
knot or limb, and then branches into an even head of dark green 
foliage. At the place where it forks the stem is almost the same 
in circumference as it is six feet from the ground, and, as it has a 
bark coloured in various shades of red or brown, it gives one the 
impression of a beautiful pillar at the entrance of some woodland 
temple. Every tree is surrounded by a mound of fibrous soil con- 
sisting of decayed leaves, bark, &c., the accumulation of centuries, 
for the Kauri is extremely slow in its growth. These mounds rise 
from two to six feet in height according to the age of the tree. 
But the most remarkable thing about the Kauri is the quantity 
of resinous gum which is shed from every part of it. This gum 
first exudes from the tree as a thick milky white fluid which 
hardens rapidly on exposure to the air, eventually becoming clear 
and almost transparent. In the course of time this gum falls to 
the ground and is covered by the déhris at the bottom, to be 
found long after the parent tree has disappeared. Ages ago, 
before the Pakeha (white man) set foot in New Zealand, the north 
of Auckland was covered with vast forests of Kauri pine, which 
stretched in a broad belt along the sea coast from the North Cape 
to the Bay of Plenty. South of the Bay of Plenty the Kauri 
never grew, or rather there are no surface traces of it, although 
the gum has been found in the coal measures as far down as Stewart 
Island. Of all these mighty forests, there only remain a few 
comparatively small patches of Kauri; the rest has disappeared, 
swept away by some great fire or succession of fires, At the 
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present day, helped by the gross carelessness of man, the same 
agency is at work destroying the few remaining Kauri forests ; but 
quicker even than the fire is the ever-hungry saw-mill, so that in 
a very few years a growing Kauri will be about as common as a 
live moa. The Government, it is true, have formed reserves, but 
they are of little use, as every year the saw-millers beg some little 
corner of them, so that gradually they are getting smaller and 
smaller and more liable to fires. 

Though the Kauri pines have all but disappeared, yet the gum 
which exuded from them in their life-time still lies buried in the 
ground, and has become a valuable article of commerce, chiefly used 
for the manufacture of varnish. To find, clean and prepare this gum 
for the market gives employment to several thousands of men 
called gum-diggers, who, owing to their unsettled, wandering kind 
of life, are looked down upon by respectable people. The gum- 
bearing country is divided into two classes—the ‘fern,’ or open 
country, which lies for the most part within a short distance of 
the coast, and the living Kauri forests, or ‘ bush,’ which are further 
inland. Most of the fern fields are owned by private individuals 
or Maori tribes, while the bush nearly all belongs to the Crown. 

On a privately owned field the digger has of course to pay 
some consideration for the right to dig. This may be either a 
fixed sum per annum, or a royalty of a shilling or two on every 
hundredweight of gum obtained. 

There is another way in which the private owner gets his 
pound of flesh: he leases the land to a storekeeper or gum- 
merchant, who pays him so much a year for all the gum rights, 
The lessee then advertises for men, whom he will allow to dig free 
of all charge, only asking them to sign an agreement to sell all 
their gum to him ata fair market value. Strange to say, the 
digger’s idea of a fair market value and the storekeeper’s very 
seldom coincide. It is also understood that the digger has to buy 
all stores from the lessee. Consequently, this way of paying 
royalty is very much disliked by the diggers, who evade the 
restrictions wherever possible, and who much prefer to pay a 
straight-out price for the right to dig. 

The Government have a fixed charge of some few shillings per 
annum for diggers on their lands, but, as the fee is hardly ever 
collected, Crown lands are looked upon as free. 

Of all the dreary and desolate-looking places in New Zealand, 
a fern field is the dreariest and most desolate. Low sandy or 

pipeclay hills covered here and there with scrubby ti tree or 
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stunted bracken, dismal little marshes between the hills, the only 
bright colouring the green of the raupo (bullrushes) in the 
swamps, the only sign of life a hawk on the wing or perhaps some 
solitary digger at work. There may be two or three hundred 
diggers on that particular field, which is perhaps forty thousand 
acres in extent, but a couple of hundred men do not by any 
means over-populate such an area, and their camps are all hidden 
away in the sheltered gullies out of sight. For tools the digger 
has a spade and gumspear, the spear being a slender rod of steel 
set in a handle, and varying in length from three to nine feet 
according to the depth and nature of the ground to be worked. 
With this implement he prods the ground until he hears the 
peculiar sharp ring of the steel on gum; he then proceeds to dig 
up the piece he has struck, turning over a few sods to see if there 
is any more about ; should there be none, he starts spearing again. 
Nowadays the shallow ground has been so much worked that 
the spear wastes time, and the man who gets the most gum is he 
who digs straight ahead and who turns over most sods in a day. 
This way of working is called ‘ paddocking,’ and is most successful 
amongst old diggings which have become covered with a growth 
of ti tree or bracken. The digger burns this growth off, and then 
often finds patches of ground left between the old workings 
which pay well for the digging. 

Tn the deep wet ground, however, the digger has still to rely 
on his spear, as he cannot waste time digging holes of six or eight 
feet for nothing. A worker of deep ground will sometimes go 
days without bringing home an ounce of gum, but, when he does 
strike it, he generally gets enough to make up for all lost time. 
Often the ground is so wet that he is compelled to dig a drain 
first, and bale out his hole every few minutes. Out in the deep 
soft swamps, where it is impossible to dig even with the aid ofa 
bucket and drain, the digger has a long iron hook in lieu of a 
spade. After striking gum with his spear, he inserts the hook, 
working it to and fro until he has made a sort of passage down 
through the slush, then he very gradually hauls the piece of gum 
te the surface. This operation requires considerable care, not to 
say skill, as once the gum has left the hard bottom it very easily 
slips off the hook and becomes hopelessly lost in the soft mud 
above. It is surprising to see the amount of gum that a hooker 
will sometimes get out of one small hole, feeling round the bottom 
of the swamp as if his hook were an extra long arm. - Some of the 
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swamps are full of timber, which of course makes either hooking 
or digging much harder work, 

The gum, when first brought to the light, resembles a dirty 
potato more than anything else, the pieces ranging from the 
size of a walnut to that of a very large pumpkin. The quality 
also varies greatly, the best gum being found in very dry or very 
wet places. Ground that is sometimes wet and at others dry, 
yields poor crumbling gum of very little value. 

In the evening, the digger carries the result of his day’s 
delving home, often a distance of four or five miles, and then his 
work is only half done. After tea he has to set to work and clean 
it, otherwise he would get hardly anything for it. First of all, 
the gum is thoroughly washed and allowed to become very nearly 
dry, then all the foreign matter is scraped off with a sharp knife. 
To aid him in scraping the digger has a stool made from an old 
beef-box with an upright stick nailed to one end of it; he sits 
straddle legs on the box, and scrapes the gum against the stick, 
which acts as a rest and guard. The gum is scraped according to 
its quality, and also according to the industry of the digger. If 
the gum be poor stuff it just gets a touch of the knife here and 
there, and is sold as ‘ ordinary ;’ but should it be hard and clear, 
and the digger industrious, it is scraped completely clean to be 
sold as ‘ first class.’ The very small pieces—nuts they are called— 
are not scraped, but only washed, and are generally sold separately 
from the rest. 

In colour the gum varies greatly, some pieces being a dirty 
opaque white, others a clear golden brown, greatly resembling the 
best amber, while a great deal of it is quite black; in fact, all 
shades of colour can be found. 

The price fluctuates from a pound to forty-five shillings for 
‘poor ordinary’ up to as much as dl. a hundredweight for 
‘ first class.’ 

The storekeepers come as far as twenty miles to buy the gum, 
packing it back on horses and bringing out the diggers’ stores in 
the same way. 

A digger can make from nothing up to 3/. a week and his 
‘tucker,’ but the average is a long way nearer nothing than 3/. 

Busb-digging is carried on in much the same way as in the 
open country, except that the living tree acts as a sign-post to 
show where the gum lies. But, on the other hand, the gum is of 
much poorer quality. The quickest and most profitable way of 
getting gum in the bush is to climb the standing Kauri and get 
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the resin which still sticks to the barrel and branches. To do 
this a twenty-fathom rope, a fishing-line of the same length, and 
an ordinary lead-sinker are required. The climber throws the 
sinker, with the line attached, over one of the lower limbs, which 
must not be thicker than a man’s arm. This feat alone will take 
a ‘new chum’ half a day to accomplish, though an old hand will 
put it over in one act. As soon as he has overcome this difficulty, 
and has his line over the limb, the climber fastens on the rope and 
hauls that over also. Now the ladder is all ready for him ; kicking 
off his boots, he swarms up the doubled rope and hoists himself 
over the limb. This looks very easy from the ground, and so it 
is—to a practised climber, but the novice will find that it is all 
he can do to haul himself on to the limb, as a climb of fifty feet 
or so on a swinging rope soon takes it out of anyone. 

Should the limb lined be too big, the doubled rope will get too 
far apart to be held long before the climber can catch hold of the 
branch. 

To save the climb some men tie a bowline at the end of 
the rope, sit in that, and haul themselves up. This at first sight 
appears impossible, but it is easy enough, for, as he hauls the 
man throws all his weight on the down rope, and so goes up in a 
series of unpleasant jerks. This way wastes time, however, and 
the climber is apt to get into a mess with his rope at the top 
also; after he has gone up thirty feet or so the rope is very liable 
to twist. Should this latter happen, he will have a very enjoyable 
ten minutes whirling round and round and round like a spitted 
goose. 

Seated safely across the limb, the climber’s work is but begun. 
The main forks of the tree are his next landing-place, and to 
arrive there he has to haul up his rope and throw it ahead of him 
in the same manner as he did to climb the limb. In the forks 
he will find a veritable garden, with often three feet of peaty 
soil, Should he scrape this out, he may, if lucky, get a load of 
gum at the bottom ; he will certainly find all sorts of creeping 
things—green centipedes, beetles, and, strange to say, large earth- 
worms, though how they got so high in the world is a mystery. 

More often than not the forks are barren, or have been cleaned 
out before, and it is higher up on the thin twigs at the top of the 
tree that the main harvest of gum lies, Here it is that the 
climber wants both nerve and strength; everything is slippery, 
and the slightest mistake means sudden death. Away out on the 
very extremities of the branches the gum has oozed out and 
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formed a hard shell round the limb, which in turn has perhaps 
been covered over with moss, so that it is impossible to detect it 
until the climber has actually put his hand on it. 

Again, the barrel of the tree is often white from forks to butt 
with a thick coating of gum called ‘ shin-plaster,’ while the pieces 
found on the limbs go by the name of ‘droppers.’ A good tree 
is fit to climb again in a year, or even less, as the droppers and 
shin-plaster form very quickly, but the forks seldom bear more 
than one crop. A real first-class bushman and climber can make 
as much as 5/. a week, but the work is very hard, and there are 
extremely few men who make that amount. Plenty of climbers 
only make a pound a week or less, but they do not go out on the 
hard limbs, but confine their attentions to the forks and the 
easily worked branches. 

Strange to say, sailors are very poor climbers ; they manage 
the rope part of the business all right, but the big slippery limbs 
and the thin bending twigs seem to cow them. A Kanaka, on 
the contrary, is very good, so also is the Maori ; but they are both 
lazy and work spasmodically, while the best of all is a native born 
Colonial once he has learned to climb. 

So much for Kauri gum; but the diggers—the men them- 
selves—to know them thoroughly a man must needs go amongst 
them a ‘stony-broker, for with such a one they have a fellow- 
feeling. No matter what he has been, lord or flunkey—it is all 
the same now—for he is a fellow-digger and to be treated as 
such. Amongst them you will find men of all nations and from all 
classes—the flotsam and jetsam of Colonial life—the broken-down 
English ‘ swell’ who has wasted his substance in riotous living, the 
professional man who has made a mistake or has a little failing, 
the independent Colonial who prefers to work for his own hand, 
his lazy brother who prefers not to work at all, and the slaving 
Austrian, who accumulates in a few years what to him is a fortune, 

The Austrians are the only people that the other diggers dis- 
like. They come over in companies of fifty or more; they 
stick together, working hard for a few years, living for the most 
part on macaroni and cigarettes, and finally go back to Austria 
with all the money they have made. Once a party of Austrians 
have left a field, it is very little use digging after them. Year by 
year they come over in increasing numbers, making it harder 
for the English or Colonial digger to get a living. Besides 
making gum scarce, the Austrian is the only one who breaks the 
little unwritten laws of the fields. For instance, should a man 
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strike a rich patch, and not be able to dig it out in the day, he 
has only to leave his spade or spear behind, and the ground 
becomes ‘tapu’; no other digger would think of working there 
until the first man has removed his badge of occupation. But 
the Austrian, should he find another man’s patch not dug out, 
will straightway proceed to do it for him, and leave the title- 
deed of ownership sticking by itself in a solitary sod. 

Again, if a man be on rich ground it is not etiquette for any- 
one else to come and work close to him, but the Austrian, when 
he sees anyone striking it rich, immediately edges up and com- 
mences digging alongside or in front of the lucky digger. Little 
things like this give the Austrian unpopularity, sometimes even 
a broken head. 

The Austrian sticks to open country, working mostly in the 
swamps ; the bush he leaves alone, frightened of getting lost, the 
other diggers say. 

In the open country the digger’s hut—‘ wharé,’ he calls it— 
consists of a very light framework of wood with sacks stretched 
tightly over instead of boards, and a sod chimney at one end. 

A camp generally consists of a dozen or so of these wharés, 
each sheltering one or two men. 

In the bush the wharés are thatched and walled with the 
leaves of the nikau palm, and the chimneys made of green slabs. 
The Maoris, however, who do the greater part of the bush dig- 
ging, do not bother about such a trifle as a chimney, but light 
the fire in the centre of the floor; it keeps the wharé dry and 
kills the mosquitos—to a certain extent. 


Part IL. 


Here is a pack track, one of the capillaries of commerce, 
winding like a silver thread amongst the hills. The top crust of 
earth has been broken by the horse hoofs, and the white sand 
beneath is dazzling in the afternoon sun. Not much variety here, 
everywhere the same brown, dried-up appearance; grass there is 
none, not enough to keep a goat, only a few shrivelled weeds 
growing between the ti tree and bracken. Every few yards the 
ground has been turned up in great sods eighteen inches square ; 
even where the ti tree grows the thickest it is merely sprouting 
through ancient workivgs. The gullies, too, are full of little 
wells of various depths—miniature mining shafts ; only the bare, 
hard hillside, where there is no soil, escapes the spade. Every- 
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where, along the track and on the old workings, there are little 
glistening particles of gum, for the ground has been full of it. 
The limbs of ancient Kauri which the diggers have dragged up in 
their work lie scattered about the surface of the swamps like 
great bleached bones. 

Here, down this sheltered gully, lies a camp, half a score of 
habitable wharés, nestling back in the ti tree, and the remains 
consisting chiefly of crumbling sod chimneys of perhaps thirty 
more. 

No one is at home at present, but as the sun sinks lower down 
the men, weary and soil-stained, some bent double with great 
loads of rough gum, others with empty pikaus (carrying-bags) 
come dropping in. One after another the little chimneys start 
to smoke as their respective owners arrive; for the first thing 
each man does is to start the fire, next to fill the billy at the 
spring, and finally to wash the day’s haul and himself in the little 
creek that flows through the camp. 

After tea is over the men spread out the wet gum on sacks 
to dry, and take in the result of yesterday’s work to be scraped 
that night, then loiter outside the wharés for an hour smoking 
and yarning about their day’s work, the price of gum, month-old 
politics, and the iniquities of storekeepers. This last is the 
favourite theme, and always furnishes a good topic for conversa- 
tion. But when night falls completely and the scraping knives 
have started is the time to hear the ‘ pitching.’ 

The doctor’s wharé is the favourite meeting-house ; it is twice 
as big as any other hut in camp, and the doctor is a man of much 
and varied information, without a mate, so that there are gene- 
rally three or four men in to keep him company, all working away 
at their scraping. 

Everything about the wharé is neat and clean, although smell- 
ing strongly of Kauri. Above the embers of the fire a big camp 
oven swings, in which a ten-pound loaf is baking. The doctor is 
very proud of his baking, prouder than he used to be in the old 
days over a difficult operation performed successfully. It is the 
only accomplishment he brags about now, but that is a common 
failing amongst the diggers ; they all have to bake, and all think 
that their own particular bread is the best made. As a matter 
of fact most of them do make most excellent bread. 

The doctor has followed the fields for many years, and has 
made big money, but has drunk it as fast as he has made it. 
Three—six months he goes without touching a drop, then down 
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to the nearest ‘ pub.,’ where all his hard-earned money goes in & 
few days’ wild spree. Everyone about participates when the 
doctor is on the ‘ burst,’ and he is not satisfied until every penny 
is spent. Twenty years ago he was a man with a rising practice 
and a jovial turn of mind. The jovial turn of mind, however, was 
too much for the rising practice, and now he is gum digging, 
doing it well, too, and still keeping up his high spirits. One year 
of town would kill him, and he knows it; but out here in the 
open, working hard, he is still strong and hearty. 

Quite another sort of man is old Scotty ; he ‘goes on the burst’ 
also (so do half the men in the camp, for the matter of that), but 
he is a ‘lone hand’ drinker, making every sixpence go its furthest, 
and spinning out a ‘burst’ for a fortnight or more. A great believer 
of predestination in all things is Scotty, no Turk could be a 
greater fatalist. Even such small matters as a lucky find of gum 
or a burnt loaf, Scotty reckons to have been all ordered before the 
world began. Hard of tongue and face, mean whilst he is drink- 
ing, yet he has a warm heart, as many a broken-down wanderer 
has found, receiving both food and shelter without even having to 
ask for it, for Scotty in his own wharé is hospitality itself. 

Here is another old reprobate, ‘Harry the Soldier.’ The 
Crimea, the Mutiny, the Maori wars, he holds medals for them 
all, and scars as well, Harry has a mate, likewise an old soldier, 
with whom he has been for the last thirty years, and with whom 
he quarrels every day of the week, Once a quarter they receive 
their pensions, which are straightway liquidated. To keep any 
of that money for ordinary purposes would, in their eyes, be the 
height of disloyalty and a grievous sin. At present Harry is in 
a very indignant state of mind. Their tobacco having run out, 
old Billy, his mate, had walked into the store to get some and had 
been led astray by some idle bushmen, who liked to hear the old 
man talk. Now Billy is in bunk suffering a recovery, and Harry 
is complaining of his many shortcomings. 

‘A man of his time o’ life, he growls, ‘with one foot in the 
grave, so to speak, he ought to know better by this, so he ought’ 
(Billy is his junior by a couple of years, and it was only a week 
ago that Harry fell in exactly the same way). ‘Thirty years have 
I bin with him, an’ I’m just about sick of him an’ his little ways, 
playin’ the goat like a bloomin’ rookie. It was just the same in 
the army—always a playin’ of his fool’s tricks an’ gettin’ me into 
clink along of him. Sergeant-major I would have bin if it wasn’t 
for him an’ the likes of him.’ 
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Old Billy, when he is sober, will spin exactly the same yarn, 
but although they blackguard each other heartily, yet neither 
will allow an outsider to say a bad word about his mate. 

Poor old fellows! they don’t make much digging, for they are 
both getting very frail; yet they manage to rub along, and surely 
it is better to be out here in the open than in an old man’s home 
or a poor-house. 

Quite a different type of digger is Long Smith; he is a Colonial 
born, who has been digging from the time he could walk, and who 
has saved every pound he has made. In the course of time he 
will buy a fifty-acre section like Old Smith, his father, and Red 
Smith, his brother, who are also both in the camp, and like them 
be compelled to come on the fields to keep it going, for a ‘cockey’ 
(small farmer) in the gum country has to keep his section, his 
section does not keep him. 

A decent lad, liked by everyone in camp, is Long Smith, 
although his relatives are far from being popular. Little Arthur, 
ex-Sydney ‘larrikin,’ expresses public opinion exactly: ‘ Long 
Smith, ’ee’s an orl right sort, though ’ee is a bit careful; the 
old man’s close an’ fancies himself a bit; but that red-headed 
bloke, ’ee takes the bun—meaner than an Austrian, an’ puts on 
the boiled dorg like a bloomin’ squatter, all because he ain’t a 
common digger. Oh, no, ’ee’s a farmer! Bally fine farm ’ee 
‘as, too—harf an acre of pumpkins, a mangy cow, an’ a Maori 
pig!’ 

The next wharé belongs to Carl, the German. It is a mere 
dog-kennel of six by eight feet, for Carl does not waste time in 
building swell huts. A hard worker, this man, toiling in the 
swamps from daylight to dark, and sitting up half the night 
scraping. Then there is the ‘We-we’s’ (Frenchman’s) house, 
where he and his Maori wife live. A very happy couple they 
are, although the lady is much the better man of the two and 
digs more gum than her husband. 

Some of these wharés are well-built, clean, and neat; others 
merely piled together anyhow, dirty and untidy; and as their 
houses are, so are the owners thereof, for, as everyone is his own 
architect and builder, besides being cook and housemaid as well, 
his character is written plain for everyone to read in the style of 
his dwelling. Here, for instance, at the end of the camp, is a 
ramshackle-looking hut—the chimney smokes, the roof leaks, the 
door is but an apology, and there is an air of incompetency about 
the whole structure, although everything is clean enough. And 
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so it is with the owner, one of those unfortunates—an educated 
man cursed with the curse of Reuben, ‘unstable as water, thou 
shalt not excel.’ He left England with high hopes and a couple 
of thousand pounds to make his fortune in the colonies, and what 
a fortune it is! His little capital went long ago; not spent in 
riotous living, but simply frittered away. Then he dropped 
gradually down the social scale—clerk, labourer, boots, finally 
gum-digger, and a very poor one at that, for the only way he can 
get gum is by ‘ lousing ’—?.c. turning up old workings. No wonder 
that sometimes he tosses all night on his hard bunk thinking. 
The old folk at home, long since dead and gone; the girl whom 
he was coming back to marry, and who thought him so good 
and brave; the lost chances and opportunities which he had 
let slip, memory brings back to him again fresh and distinct. A 
little more backbone, a little more strength of will, and he would 
have battled through, but these qualities were but missing quan- 
tities. One of these days, when he is unusually courageous and 
determined, he will end it all with a bullet or a rope. Poor 
devil! But there are many other Reubens on the gum fields, 
and many braver men than he, who have gone under in life’s 
battle and who are content to acknowledge themselves beaten. 

In a couple of months’ time there will be a different set of 
men in the camp altogether, or perhaps it will be completely 
deserted. The doctor, Scotty, and most of the best diggers will 
be up at the North Cape digging for ‘ black jack’ in the big wet 
swamps, which are only fit to work in the autumn. The Smiths 
will be home on their sections, harvesting the pumpkins; Harry 
the Soldier and Billy, his mate, will have shifted nearer to the 
store. All these men are birds of passage, never staying long in 
one place, but for ever wandering up and down looking for newer 
and better fields. 

As the hour gets later the murmur of voices and the whit- 
whit of the scraping knives die away, and the only sound to be 
heard outside is the dull boom of the breakers on the distant 
beach and the hum of the ever-hungry mosquito. 

There is a clear sky and a bright moon; far better to travel 
now than in the heat of the day. Everything is cool and 
pleasant; the barren nakedness of the country is hidden and 
softened by moonlight; miles, which before seemed leagues, 
shrink down to mere furlongs. The track heads straight inland 
now, past the Austrian camp, where lights are still burning, on 
towards where the wooded ranges stand out a deep black in the 
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moonlight. Gradually the country changes, the sand disappears, 
giving place to a stiff clay, the fern and ti tree grow thicker, and 
the old diggings become scarcer and scarcer, ceasing altogether 
within a couple of miles of the bush. 

A weka scuttles across the track, stopping in the nearest 
thicket to wail a greeting to some friend down in the swamp, 
In the gully a couple of ‘more porks’ make night hideous with 
their monotonous cries. ‘ More pork’ one calls to its mate, and 
‘more pork’ its mate answers back; but presently they have a 
little competition to see who can say their one phrase the fastest, 
jumbling up the ‘ mores’ and the ‘ porks’ the quicker they go. 
The effect is lovely, especially if they camp directly over one’s 
tent. 

Presently there is another sound, the murmur of running 
water, and on the other side of the river the bush stands out like 
a great black wall. In there the moonlight cannot penetrate, so 
there is nothing for it but to sit on a stranded log and wait till 
the dawn breaks. In another hour or so the bloodthirsty mos- 
quitos and sandflies would make such a proceeding almost 
impossible, but just before the dawn there comes a cold breath, 
which makes these little pests be quiet for a brief space. 

Not a leaf movés in the bush, yet an old tree which has 
braved the storms of centuries comes down with a long rattling 
roar which echoes from hill to hill, dying away to leave the 
stillness even more intense than before. Only the gentle drone 
of the water over the stones never ceases, but the ear becomes so 
habituated to its murmur that it merely deepens the impression 
of silence. 

At the first streak of dawn what a difference! The whole 
forest suddenly rings out with one glorious burst of music. The 
tuis and moka-mokas vie with each other to see who can sing the 
clearest and sweetest, all in perfect time and tune. For half an 
hour or so the concert is kept up, and then the performers disperse 
for breakfast. All through the day they are nearly silent, only 
now and again some songster gives a short solo on his own account ; 
and at nightfall they say farewell to the dying day in the same 
sweet manner as they greeted its birth, but the evening concert 
is never quite so unanimously beautiful as the morning’s. 

Across the river the track winds through a tangled mass of 
creepers and low trees, which are so dense that it is a work of 
great difficulty to go even a few yards of the road. Higher up the 
trees are taller and the undergrowth is not nearly so thick, the 
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track is muddy, very muddy, and the great slippery roots which 
sprawl across it make it unpleasant walking, so that it is better to 
take to the bush. Trees—everywhere trees of all shapes, sizes 
and kinds—feathery rimus, scraggy-topped white pines, fern trees 
with silver-lined fronds, others with jet black, dainty nikau palms, 
twisted ratas all mixed in a bewildering confusion, festooned and 
linked together with vines and creepers. That great rata over 
there, thirty feet in circumference if it is an inch, was once but a 
parasite, a creeping tendril no thicker than a fine cord, holding 
on for support to some ancient forest veteran. In the course of 
time it grew thicker and stronger, throwing out arms which clasped 
its benefactor in an ever-tightening embrace. At last the original 
support is killed, crushed out of existence, not a trace left of it, 
and the rata stands by itself a forest prince. The Kauri is the 
only tree that holds its own with the rata; with the others, once 
that insignificant little creeper gets a hold the result is merely a 
question of time. Beside the Kauris all these other beauties 
look insignificant and dowdy. Right and left their red brown 
columns rise, topped with a mass of dark green, veritable Sauls 
amongst trees. The youngsters—mere babies of a few centuries 
and of about five feet in diameter—seem to be the highest ; they 
shoot up for sixty feet or more without a break, and then continue 
for another hundred feet or so in great rounded limbs. The patri- 
archs, on the contrary, trees that were old at the beginning of the 
Christian era, only reach half that height, but they make it up in 
girth. Here is one old fellow not far off twenty feet in diameter 
and only some eighty or ninety feet in height altogether, but with 
a spread of branches covering a quarter of an acre. Under these 
trees the ground is comparatively clear, only the toi-toi and ferns 
seem to flourish. The diggers have worked every tree at some 
time or other, no matter how secluded or remote. Once a 
(digger has taken to the bush it is very seldom that he cares to go 
back to the open country, although he cannot, as a rule, unless 
he is a climber, make such good wages as on a fern field. The 
Maoris also are fond of the bush digging, much preferring it to 
the open country. When funds run low and rents have been 

mortgaged as far as possible, they come out in family parties of 
ten or twelve, build a couple of nikau wharé, and picnic out for a 

roonth or two, living on pigeons, pig, and an occasional wild 

heifer. 

The absence of all sunshine in the bush makes both Pakehas 
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and Maoris very pale, in fact, a bush digger can always be told 
by the deathly white colour of his face and arms. 

In the daytime the bush is a very silent place; an occasional 
whirl of wings overhead, a berry dropped from the top of some 
tree by a pigeon, an odd note from some solitary tui: these are 
all the sounds. Squirrels there are none, but the common Nor- 
wegian rats try, very capably too, to take their place. These pests 
of the diggers have killed all the native rats and have thoroughly 
taken to the bush, climbing the highest trees with ease, living on 
berries and pith from the fronds of the tree fern. This animal, 
seen perched half-way up some tall tree, seems to have grown 
cleaner and sleekier than his brother of the sewers ; in the course 
of time his scaly tail ought to develop into a brush. 

As the evening comes down the bush seems to awake again. 
A flock of kakaus (large parrots) shriek and wrangle amongst 
themselves, quarrelling for the best roosting places. The tuis 
start their evening hymn ; far away in the depths of the forest a 
wild bull bellows ; an old razor-backed sow, followed by a litter of 
brown and grey suckers, comes down to the creek to drink, rooting 
as she goes. 

Long after it is dark some venturesome tui will give an occa- 
sional note by way of bravado, although he does it at the risk of 
his life, as his enemy the ‘ more pork’ is on the prowl, and only too 
willing to come up and devour the performer. Sometimes in the 
middle of the night a pitiful shrieking and fluttering of wings 
comes from some tree; it is an unfortunate tui disturbed in the 
midst of his dreams to furnish the supper of one of these fierce 
little owls, 

C, WATERSTON, 
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A First Essay in Dreams. 


T is to be wondered that no learned man has taken in hand the 
business of collating dreams, and arranging them according 
to the classification into which they may be put so readily. But, 
seeing that no learned man will do it—someone who might have 
curious knowledge of the dreams of the ancients and of people of 
strange countries—perhaps an unlearned man may presume to 
undertake the task, and jot down what is common knowledge, 
the stuff that the dreams of ordinary British men and women are 
made of ; not so much in the hope of giving any information, or 
throwing any new light on the subject, as of inciting others 
to bring forward any lights that they have to throw, so that 
from this beginning something more worthy may grow in time, 
as a small snowball collects by rolling a great mass. I do not 
propose that any such consideration as the interpretation of 
dreams should result from the inquiry, although this is an ancient 
pastime that used to be held in high honour; but the only inter- 
pretation that we are likely to interpret is the cause of the dream, 
not its significance, throwing a backward rather than a forward 
glance—as much as to say that this or that kind of dream seems 
to be caused by a peculiarly troubled state of mind, this or that 
other kind by the eating of lobster late at night, and so on; so that 
people really ought, while relating the dreams that are common 
and recurrent with them, to relate also the circumstances in 
which they have dreamt them, and the state of their mental and 
physical health at the time they fell asleep. Perhaps this is an 
inquiry that the Psychical Society might be persuaded to under- 
take, seeing that they have the organisation at command, and 
have lately conducted what the irreverent call their ‘ ghost census’ 
on lines that would suit an inquiry into dreams equally well. 
And the whole subject of dreams is not alien from the object for 
which the society was founded. 

By way of putting the reader into a position to understand what 
this is all about—a position more or less necessary to his comfort 
—let us begin straight away with a category of the most universal 
and frequent classes of dream, so far as my little knowledge goes, 
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There is 1. The falling dream—you are falling over a preci- 
pice or down the stairs. 

2. The flying dream—the dream that you can fly. 

3. The dream of more or less inadequate toilet—that you are 
not properly clothed. 

4. The dream of not being able to get away from some beast, 
or injurious person or thing, that is pursuing you. 

5. The dream of being drawn irresistibly to some dangerous 
| place, such as a fire. 

6. The dream that some darling wish has been gratified. 

7. The dream of being about to go a journey, and being unable 
to get your things into your trunks, &e. 

No doubt there are a great many more. The list could pro- 
bably be considerably lengthened. That is the main purpose of 
this essay—to get it lengthened. That is why it is that I have 
called this a first essay ; in the hope that many people may supply 
much new material for a second essay. Ina rough and ready 
way, and so far as a plain man’s ignorance may permit, I have 
tried to jot down the classes according to the relative frequency 
of the dreams. In this respect one has to make a distinction, for 
whereas one kind of dream may happen to be dreamt very often 
by the same person, and so have a claim to frequent occurrence, 
another kind may be dreamt by the same person only once or 
twice within his remembrance, but may happen to have been 
dreamt by a great many persons. It is the latter kind of 
frequency that is most interesting, and ought to be significant, 
if only we could tell what its significance is. For it is an obvious 
inference that if the same dream has occurred to very many 
people, it is likely to have had a common cause in each case, or, 
at least, in most of the cases. The natural comment on this 
would be that if we find the same dream occurring to a great 
: many, the probability is that it is a recollection of an incident 
common in the life of a great many. But, in answer to this very 
obvious theory, it is to be observed that the first case of all, 
which I conceive to be the most frequent, is scarcely an instance 
of an incident common to the lives of a great many ; for the falling 
over a precipice is not the sort of thing that happens more than 
once, at all events, in the lives of any but a very few. So the 
common cause is probably not quite so simple or obvious as this, 
and as to what it may be, one must still leave the world to con- 
jecture. The only even probable inference is that a common 
cause exists. Its nature is hardly to be guessed. 

The cause of the other kind of frequency is perhaps eal 
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obscure, but less interesting, for it is comparatively easy to suppose 
that a certain person should often suffer certain emotions or 
sensations that would be likely to produce a repetition of the 
same dream in a person of his temperament. That the same 
dream should repeat itself with persons of all kinds of tempera- 
ments is far more singular. 

There are those who declare that they never dream at all: but 
in order to understand what they mean by this it is necessary to 
understand what dreaming itself actually means. Dreaming does 
not merely mean, in the current sense of the term, that the mind 
is carrying on some kind of operations during sleep, but also that 
on awaking it should retain a consciousness of what it was thinking 
about during sleep. And in this regard it is to be observed, that 
when we are suddenly awakened it always seems to most of us as 
if we had been awakened out of a dream that is exceedingly vivid 
for the immediate moment. It is one of the most notable features 
of dreams that they vanish very quickly from our recollections a 
few minutes after we have thus been awakened, and we strive in 
vain to regain our grasp of what our mind had been doing while 
we were asleep. On the other hand, if the awakening has been 
gradual, it is probable that, in the leisurely process of the mind’s 
reviving interest to the things of waking life, it unconsciously 
loses its grasp of what it had been doing in the sleeping state. 
From this it would seem likely that those who declare that they 
never dream, do not really differ from the great majority of us 
who are dreamers by any difference of the operations of the mind 
while they are asleep, but rather that they are either slow in 
awaking, so that the mind loses remembrance of what it had 
been doing while they slept, or else that they lose their remem- 
brance more quickly than most, owing to some difference of 
mental constitution. It would perhaps be curious to observe 
whether those who say they do not dream have any special 
characteristics in common, which would serve to explain this. 
The entire subject thus raised of the mind’s remembrance of its 
experiences is a curious and interesting one. The common case 
of temporarily forgetting a name, which we painfully search for in 
vain, until it suddenly flashes across us while we are thinking 
of something quite different, is familiar enough, and yet more 
singular is the ultimate success in recalling a melody, of which 
all or part has escaped us and evaded us for a long while. 
It all goes to show that the mind has, stored up within 
it, recollections of various kinds which the will is not always 
potent enough to summon into consciousness, but which some- 
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thing (probably some, often unsuspected, association of ideas) 
accidentally recalls. But we are wandering into fields of specula- 
tion outside our beat. It is essential, however, to realise that 
dreams have, properly speaking, no being unless they can be 
remembered when we awake. Without this a dream cannot be 
said to have occurred, in any sense that is humanly speaking 
intelligible, any more than there can be deemed to be any 
continuity of the ego, or of the individual existence, except on 
the assumption that in the future life we are to have remembrance 
of our being in this. 

It scarcely needs to be observed that the great majority of the 
classes into which we have put dreams are of the kind that would 
be described as bad dreams rather than good. Two of the classes, 
only, suggest pleasurable emotions—the dream of flying, which 
always gives a feeling of satisfaction, and the dream that a darling 
wish has been fulfilled. In my own childish days the darling wish 
of my life was to possess a watch, and in dreams it happened to 
me over and over ag: in to have this good gift bestowed on me, 
though such a mighty event did not happen in real waking life 
till many a year afterwards; and it was often the matter of my 
keenest debate whether it was better in ultimate result to have a 
good dream or a bad one, so sore was the disappointment when I 
awoke to find the unsubstantiality of the good gift that I had 
supposed to be given me. On the other hand, in case of the bad 
dreams that were so often the consequence of the fearful intem- 
perance of childhood in such matters as jam tarts and unripe 
apples, the relief of waking to find that all the dreadful imaginings 
were without foundations—that one was not between a dragon’s 
claws or at the foot of a precipice—was about worth the suffering 
of the previous imaginary pangs. 

There is scarcely a question but that the most frequent and 
universal of all the forms of bad dreams consists in the fancy that 
we are falling down a precipice of prodigious height, or some- 
times it may be only the moderate, yet sufficient, height of an 
ordinary staircase. And in any case the height does not make 
much difference, for just as the Irishman, the proverbial Irish- 
man, is fabled to have said that it was not the falling that hurt 
him but the sudden stopping at the bottom, so here, in this 
falling dream, we invariably escape the hurt that would naturally 
result from the sudden stopping at the bottom, because in these 
dream experiences no one has ever yet been known to come to the 
bottom at all. It is popularly said that if one did dream of 
coming to the bottom one would die; but that is not easily 
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proved, because the only man in any position to speak decidedly 
and of first-hand experience on the subject would be, by the 
hypothesis, one of the dead men who tell no tales. The fact 
remains that no one has ever yet dreamed himself to the bottom 
of the precipice, though the dream of being in mid-air is so very 
frequent, and though one is conscious of a vague and dreamy 
surprise that one does not mind the falling so much as one 
expected. All these sensations are most excellently worked into 
that best of all books of dreams, Alice in Wonderland. The fide- 
lity to the vague inconsequent manner of dreams in the way in 
which all the incidents take place is its highest artistic triumph. 
The number of people who fly in their dreams is not nearly as 
large, according to any computation that I have been able to 
make, as the number of those who fall. Perhaps the proportion 
is about as one tothree. That is not to say that the same people 
do not both fall and fly. Indeed, the falling dream seems almost 
universal among those who are conscious of dreaming at all. And 
it is virtually impossible that the flying dream should be as 
common as the falling dream, because it is distinctly pleasurable 
and satisfactory, whereas the majority of dreams are eminently 
disagreeable. There are many more bad dreams than good, even 
as appears from the above category, and the bad are far more 
often repeated. There is a peculiarity about the flying dream that 
seems to be constant. Of all those whom I have asked about the 
matter, and who are conscious of the flying dream at all, not 
one has ever known himself to make any high flights in his 
dreams. One always flies low, with a skimming manner, slightly 
but only slightly above the heads of pedestrians. And one’s 
critical attitude in a dream towards one’s own performance is 
always interesting to note, both in regard to this particular class 
of dream and even more towards one of the other classes. It is 
an attitude that is well brought out in Alice in Wonderland, 
where Alice is made to exclaim or to think, while she is falling, 
‘How brave they will all think it of me at home, not to mind a 
great fall like this.’ We all have that feeling, I fancy, in the 
falling dream—a pleased surprise that it hurts us so little. And in 
regard to the flying dream we are all conscious of a sense of satis- 
faction, of superiority to our poor crawling fellow mortals on the 
earth by virtue of our capacity for flight, even though it be lowly 
flight. But we are not unduly elated or proud, and it is one of 
the most constant and curious characteristics of dreams that all 
our experiences in them are somewhat at a lower temperature, the 
ame in kind but different in degree, than they would be under 
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like circumstances occurring in waking life. Thus, although the 
pedestrians over whose head we skim, using our arms wing-like, 
with a kind of swimming action, appear to be a little surprised 
and disposed to admiration of us, yet they do not express anything 
like the degree of surprise and admiration that they would in- 
fallibly evince if they saw us in this aerial disport in real life. 
But the most striking instance of this subnormal temperature 
of the emotions, so to call it, is given in the painful class of 
dream which may be labelled the inadequately clothed dream. 
In this class of dream it occurs to us to come down from our 
bedrooms, to mingle in society, even sometimes to be presented 
at Court or to take part in the highest and most solemn functions, 
in a costume that we should deem scarcely adequate if we had 
been just roused from our beds by a shout of ‘Fire!’ The 
degrees of this comparative nudity are very various, and it is 
remarkable that never, so far as I can learn, has human being 
(that is to say in the temperate climates) ever in his dreams 
appeared before his fellows in an absolutely Arcadian or idyllic 
lack of costume; but the costume is commonly very inadequate, 
so inadequate that the police would very rightly interfere in 
the bare interests of decency. Indeed that fear—the appre- 
hension of police interference for the sake of the public morals— 
is a factor in the general uneasiness that we feel in our dreams 
in finding ourselves going abroad in such déshabille. For we 
are conscious of a measure of uneasiness, we can feel that we 
did wrong in not putting on this or that absolutely indispensable 
portion of our wardrobe before we left our room, but it is as 
nothing to the utter shame and horror that would overwhelm 
us were we really to find ourselves in such conditions. And in 
the same degree the shock that our appearance gives our un- 
fortunate friends among whom we show ourselves in such guise 
is not a circumstance to the pain those sensitive souls would 
receive if our appearance were a reality instead of a subjective 
fancy. Yet we retain a sufficient sense of shame to be conscious 
of a very real relief when we wake to find that we have not 
behaved ourselves in such manner as to be the reprobation of 
every right-minded manand woman. Almost as common perhaps 
as the falling dream, and perhaps to be classed about second on 
the scale of frequent occurrence, is the dream that we are pursued 
by some lion or monster, and that all our efforts to escape are 
frustrated by an inexplicable paralysis of the limbs or by some 
substance of a sticky nature, like strawberry jam or birdlime, 
through which it is our unhappy fate to have to move knee-deep. 
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The paralysis—quite painless—of the limbs is the form under 
which I, personally, am compelled to await the monster’s remorse- 
less approach ; I have never had experience of the strawberry jam 
about the feet, but Iam told by others (perhaps they have been 
brought up on a more clayey soil) that this is the way in which 
the trouble besetsthem. And in any case it is satisfactory to think 
that in this instance again the dénowement never arrives. Perhaps, 
as before, it would have fatal results if it were to happen. But 
just as the monster is about to lay its fearful claw on us we wake 
up, and again the sense of relief makes it almost worth while to 
have endured the previous suffering. There is a variant of this 
dream ; aud in this variant form it was a common and dreadful 
experience of my own childhood, wherein, instead of being pur- 
sued while one’s efforts to escape are clogged, one is remorselessly 
and mysteriously drawn towards the fearful object, whatever it 
may be, that object itself remaining stationary. Some force like 
hypnotism (though the actual name of hypnotism had hardly 
been invented in my childhood) seemed to compel me to walk, 
despite my wishes, to a certain landing on the main staircase, 
whereon the breakfast urn used in my dreams to appear, 
swollen to a huge size, and encircled, like Brynhild, with a wall 
of flame. Towards this dreadful object (perhaps my fingers had 
been burnt by the urn sometime or other) I found myself bound 
to walk with slow steps, in spite of my own horror of this flaming 
fiery furnace and the prayers of my nurse, who used to stand 
with me on the landing below, whence I began my reluctant 
ascent towards the flames and the urn. I remember that I never 
could understand how it was that she did not stretch out a hand 
and pull me back from the horrid journey, but she never did. I 
cannot understand it even now. In consequence of this dream 
and its attendant horrors, the breakfast urn itself, harmless and 
rotund copper body, grew to be associated with pains and terrors. 
I took an intense childish dislike to the thing, and probably many 
will be able to recall a like experience of a harmless inanimate 
object becoming endued with actively terrible attributes. Inani- 
mate objects are not the only harmless things that the waking 

dreaming fancy of children endows with such imaginary terrors 
that they become a principal part of what may be called the 
‘bogey’ dream. In many of my dreams the réle of bogey was 
played by a middle-aged gentleman whom I constantly used to 
meet along the road, but whom I never spoke to in my life, nor 
did he ever address a single wordto me. I did not, nor do I now, 
know his profession, position in life (1 think he belonged to what 
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we should call the middle class), nor his name. He hada reddish, 
curling beard, and all the very little later knowledge that I picked 
up of him showed him to be a benevolent and perfectly harmless 
person. Yet this unfortunate man I had selected, for some reason 
not known even to myself, as the bogey of my dreams. I had no 
fear of him at all in real life, yet in dreams it was generally he, 
when it was not the wrn, that was the incarnation of all terror 
forme. This in itself is a singular reflection, but what I think 
is even more striking, and not a little painful, is the consideration 
of the possibility that you, very gentle reader, or I, who deem 
ourselves kindly of heart and would not harm a fly, much less a 
human child, may be posing nightly as the horror and the bogey 
not of one, but of many, children’s lives. It is a humiliating 
and distressing reflection. Let us hope that it has no foundation 
in the truth. After all, this red-bearded, middle-aged bogey of 
my childhood may have been less innocent than he appeared, may 
have hidden a black heart beneath his rufous exterior. But I 
do not think so, I think it was the amazing imagination of 
childhood that invested him with a majesty of terrors to which 
he had no just claim. 

Rather analogous to the dream of inadequate clothing is the 
dream that we may name the ‘train fever’ dream. Herein we 
find ourselves about to go a journey, but one of the bags or boxes 
inexplicably declines to get itself packed, in spite of all the best 
endeavours of self and servants. It is like the waking experience 
of all those of us who are occasionally, but not often enough to 
make the process easy and familiar, obliged to pack for ourselves 
—the experience that whenever we strap up the last vehicle for 
luggage we immediately find another suit of clothes demanding 
to be packed—a suit of whose existence there was no previous 
sign. In dreams it is not only a suit, but a whole portmanteau 
load that will not get itself packed. As fast as one thing is put 
in another is created to be put in after it, and after the whole has 
been packed quite full it is often found in some mysterious way to 
be quite empty again, and all the things in a muddle on the floor. 

Another form of the bogey dream, and in a small way a pecu- 
liarly distressing one, was probably peculiar to myself, personally, 
but no doubt others have their own peculiar forms that are 
analogous to it. I used, as a boy, to keep numbers of caterpillars, 
in the hope—sometimes gratified, often frustrated—of their 
developing into perfect moths and butterflies to grace my col- 
lection, The peculiar form of bogey dream to which I have re- 
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ferred consisted in the escape of all these captives, which occupied 
their new freedom in crawling over my person in great numbers, 
The sensation of being crawled over by multitudes of caterpillars of 
the ‘ woolly bear ’ texture was peculiarly irritating and distressing. 
It is singular that in spite of childhood’s perpetual fear of 
ghosts, a dream in which ghostly figures play the réle of bogey is 
scarcely known. The bogeys almost always take the form of some 
familiar person or object, often ludicrously innocent of all offence. 
Although it is obviously true that dreams have a way of 
concerning themselves with objects and scenes familiar to us in 
waking sense, it is astonishing how utterly inconsequent is the 
order of events, and how entirely we lose all moral sense and all 
sense of proportion in them. We may hazard a guess that the 
world of a sane man’s dreams resembles not a little the mental 
waking world of the madman. But though it is true that the 
troubles and circumstances which occupy our waking thoughts 
also have a way of invading our dreams, still it is singular how 
perpetually and almost inevitably we are defeated in any effort to 
command our dreams by means of engaging our thoughts in any 
particular train when we lay our heads on the pillow. Dreams 
seem to come and go of their own accord utterly free from the 
dominion of our volition. If we are wakened from a dream it is 
in vain that we try to pursue its course when we turn again to 
sleep. Yet it is evident that the mind is unconsciously occupied 
during sleep with the subjects last presented to it in waking 
hours, otherwise how are we to account for the very familiar fact 
that a schoolboy who has very imperfectly learned a piece of repe- 
tition over night will have it perfectly pat in the morning? And 
dreams do follow, in their own vague, dreamy way, the general 
bent of the waking thought, as is indicated by the case of a very 
famous cricketer who often used to umpire at boys’ matches, and 
would startle his wife not a little at nights by starting up in bed, 
throwing up his right arm and shouting ‘ No ball!’ in a stentorian 
voice. The loss of the moral sense is perhaps the most startling 
of the many curious phenomena of dreams, and there is not the 
slightest doubt that the mildest mannered bogey of achild’s dream, 
the most innocent and blameless man in real life, must often have 
surprised himself by the atrocious actions that he is capable of 
committing without any reproach of conscience in his dreams, 
One might go wandering on almost without limit in dis- 
cussions on this eternally fascinating and ever mysterious 
matter, which has provoked the curiosity and stirred the super- 
stitions of mankind in all ages. Even dogs, and probably many 
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of the more highly organised animals besides men, are obviously 
addicted to the dreaming habit. But perhaps enough has been 
said by way of a first essay, which is only designed, as was stated 
at the outset, to be suggestive rather than demonstrative ; to pose 
questions rather than draw conclusions. Contradictory and sup- 
plementary instances are particularly to be desired, and enough 
has even thus been noted to indicate that there ought to be 
grounds for certain conclusions with regard to the causes that 
create the different classes of the more frequent dreams. What 
the conclusion should be we can perhaps only guess, but there 
certainly exists an inference that it is the same cause that con- 
stantly produces the falling dream, let us say, or the flying dream, 
as the case may be. It is unlikely that the same result, so often 
occurring, should not have a common cause. Such a supposition 
would be contrary to all our knowledge of Nature’s workings in 
the complex organisation of man. 

Sincé writing the above I have been told by one or two persons 
some curious dream experiences—experiences that are of interest, 
because the dreams, in their general characteristics, often re- 
curred. In two cases my informants tell me that they are much 
in the habit of appearing to themselves in their dreams to be 
someone quite other than their real selves. Thus in oue instance 
the dreamer, a lady, used frequently to believe herself to be 
Mr. ‘Gladstone. Possibly this was an aggravated form of the 
‘bogey’ dream, the dreamer actually assuming an incarnation of 
the bogey, for this lady was brought up in one of those good old- 
fashioned Tory households where in case of a dearth of conver- 
sation they naturally fell back on abuse of Mr. Gladstone, just as 
one abuses the weather. And this same lady in her childhood, 
after a severe course of Harrison Ainsworth, used to fancy herself 
in her dreams to be indifferently Og, Gog, Magog, or Xit. Yet 
in later life I cannot perceive, though I know her well, that she 
shows any signs of a tendency to megalomania. 

Another case that strikes me as peculiarly interesting, because 
it is so different from the ordinary run of dream characteristics 
that as far as my knowledge goes it is unique, is of a person who 
constantly dreams of scenes passing in which she takes no part. 
Now, in every other case that I have ever known or heard of, the 
dreamer is the hero or heroine of his or her own dream. And it 
is perhaps a significant fact that this dreamer, who so exception- 
ally takes the réle of ‘the one who looked on,’ is, I think, the 
most unselfish person that I know. H. G. HutcHinson, 
R2 





Golden Sally. 


IT\HE long warm day was drawing to its close; over the sandhills 

yonder the sun was sinking ina great glory of scarlet and 
purple and gold. The air was warm still, and yet full of those 
myriad indescribable essences that betoken the falling of the dew ; 
and mingling with, yet without dominating them, was the sweet 
penetrating odour of newly cut hay. 

John Dickinson walked moodily along the lane that led first 
to his uncle’s wheat-field, and then to the sandhills. He was a 
_ tall, strapping young fellow, broad of shoulder and sturdy of limb, 
yet with nevertheless something about him which betokened that he 
was not country-bred. His face was not brown enough, his hands 
were not rough enough, the shirt sleeves, rolled up above his 
elbow, were not only cleaner than those of the ordinary rustic after 
a hard day, but displayed arms whereof the tell-tale whiteness 
proclaimed that they were little used to such exposure. These 
arms ached sorely now; all day long had John been assisting in 
‘carrying,’ and the long hours spent in forking the hay from the 
ground to the cart had put his new-found ardour for a country 
life to a severe test. 

John bad been born and brought up in Liverpool, having since 
he left school acted as assistant in his father’s shop. But on the 
latter’s death, some months before, his affairs were found to be so 
hopelessly involved that it was impossible for his family to carry 
on the business. Mrs, Wilson and her daughters had obtained 
employment in ‘town,’ and John had announced his intention of 
taking to farming. Having been more or less master in his 
father’s small establishment he could not brook the idea of 
accepting a subordinate post in the same way of business; and 
indeed, as his mother’s brother, burly old Richard Waring of 
Thornleigh, had offered to take him into his household and teach 
him his work, there seemed to be no reason why he should not 
adopt the career which was more to his mind. John had 
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frequently made expeditions into the country before, and had 
spent many pleasant hours in the company of his aunt and uncle 
and their buxom daughter Jinny; but he found a vast difference 
between these pleasure excursions and the steady routine to which 
he was now subjected. All the household were a-bed at nine, an 
arrangement to which John objected. As his aunt opined that it 
was ‘a sin an’ a shame to burn good lamps i’ summer time when 
days was long enough for onybody as was reasonable,’ he bought 
a supply of candles out of his own meagre store, and, being fond 
of reading, spent an hour or two with book or paper before retiring 
to rest. But the worst of this arrangement was that when, as it 
appeared to him, he had just settled comfortably to his first sleep 
it was time to be astir again. His uncle thumped at his door, his 
aunt, from the bottom of the stairs, called out shrilly that if he 
wanted any breakfast he had best make haste, for she was ‘ goin’ to 
side the things in a twothree minutes.’ Jinny made sarcastic 
comments on his tardy appearance, and laughed at his heavy eyes. 
That was the worst of it—Jinny was always laughing at him; she 
‘made little’ of him on every possible occasion. His ‘town’ 
speech, his ‘finicky’ way, his state of collapse at the end of the 
day, his awkwardness in handling unaccustomed tools, were to her 
never-failing sources of amusement. John set his teeth and made 
no sign of being wounded or annoyed ; the sturdy spirit inherited 
from his mother’s people forbidding him to cry out when he was 
hurt. But his spirits were at a low ebb, and to-day he had walked 
forth after tea with a heart as sore and heavy as those over-strained 
arms of his. Jinny had come out to the field with the ‘ drinkin’s,’ 
and her face looked so bewitching under the sunbonnet, and her 
waist so tempting and trim beneath the crisp folds of her clean 
bed-gown, that John had made bold in cousinly fashion to encircle 
it with his arm, whereupon she had freed herself with an im- 
patient twirl, remarking that she didn’t want no counter-jumpers 
to be measurin’ of her—a sally which had been regarded as ex- 
quisitely humorous by the bystanders. Jolin’s cheeks burned as 
he thought of it now. 

‘She needn’t be afraid—I'll not come nigh her again,’ he 
muttered vengefully. 

He was skirting the wheat-field now, the tall green ears stirring 
with a pleasant rustling sound ; in some distant reeds a bunting was 
warbling ; a belated lark was circling slowly downwards over his 
head. From the village yonder voices and laughter fell faintly 
on his ear, and all these mingled sounds served but to accentuate 
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the prevailing impression of peace and stillness; and as John 
strolled onwards, his heavy steps crushing out the asomatic per- 
fume of the thyme which grew profusely along the path, he was 
insensibly soothed and calmed by the evening quietude. 

Over the wooden railings now, and across the dewy pasture 
and up the tallest sandhill, from the top of which he could, as he 
knew, look down upon the sea. The waters would be ruddy and 
golden at this hour, but by day ran biown and sluggish enough 
over the mud banks of the Alt. On the other side of the shining 
expanse the houses of New Brighton would stand forth all flecked 
with gold, and further still the very smoke of Liverpool would 
appear as a luminous yellow haze, and the masts and riggings of 
the ships lying at anchor would be turned into bars of gold. John 
knew these things by heart, but was never tired of gazing upon 
them, and, as he climbed the hill, his heart grew lighter and lighter; 
the salt, tart breeze, that lifted his hair as he topped it, gave 
new vigour to his tired limbs, and a sudden sense of exhilaration 
to his whole being. He stood at last with folded arms on the 
summit letting it sing past him, and gazing about him in vague 
delight. A golden world indeed—just what he had expected to 
find. A golden sea, a golden sky; the very sand and grasses at 
his feet appeared to be golden too. 

Now, what was that? About twenty paces beneath him, on 
the seaward side of the dune, he caught a glimpse of another 
golden object, an unusual object, the nature of which he did not 
at once identify. He shaded his eyes with his hand, and pre- 
sently began to laugh softly. That golden thing which had 
caught his eye was the uncovered head of a girl. She was seated 
in a hollow of the hill, and the tall star-grass and blossoming 
ragwort grew so freely at this spot that only her head was visible. 
All at once a hand was thrust out from behind her screen, and a 
sudden shower of gold fell downwards from that glittering crown. 
John laughed again as the girl began very composedly to comb 
her hair. 

He came down the hill, stepping as lightly as he could, and 
paused in front of her quaint tiring-room. She looked up as his 
shadow fell accoss her, paused a moment with the comb poised in 
mid-air, and then calmly drew it through her yellow locks. What 
hair it was! It fell round her likea veil as she sat: it would 
reach almost to her knees, John thought, if she were standing. 
He looked at her with a kind of awe; for a moment the strange 
tales he had so often heard of mermaids and of witches recurring 
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to his mind. But he was reassured on a closer inspection of the 
girl and her attire. She wore a bed-gown and apron like Jinny’s, 
but not, alas! so neat or clean; her stuff petticoat, too, was ragged 
and old, and the feet, which were stretched forth from under its 
folds, were brown and bare as the hands which so deftly wielded 
the comb. 

John’s eyes rested with intense disapproval on these shapely 
feet, and travelled slowly backwards over the ragged petticoat and 
the buff cotton jacket, which, instead of being neatly buttoned 
over at the neck, fell loosely open, disclosing the girl’s throat, firm 
and round as a pillar, and so on till they reached her face ; then 
they suddenly drooped before the disconcerting gaze of another 
pair of eyes, very large and bright. 

‘I hope yo'll know me again,’ said the girl. 

John looked up withagrin. ‘It'll be hard work if you keep 
your face covered up with all that hair,’ he said. 

She gathered together the heavy yellow masses with both 
hands, twisted them up with astonishing speed and deftness, and 
let her arms fall upon her lap. 

‘Theer!’ she said. 

It was not a pretty face John at first decided ; tanned as it was 
to the colour of ripe corn, and the eyes, such a light blue and 
with such blue whites, looking so strange in this setting. The 
cheeks, moreover, were not rosy like those of his cousin Jinny, nor 
rounded in their contours ; the chin was too pointed ; yet even as 
John looked a sudden dimple flashed there, and a smile, swift and 
mischievous, lit up the whole face. Then he did not feel quite so 
sure. 

‘What in the name of fortune are you doing here ?’ he asked 
abruptly, almost roughly, for the smile nettled him. ‘Can’t you 
find some better place than this to do your dressing in ?’ 

‘If I didn’t comb my hair i’ th’ sandhills I wouln’t comb it 
at all,’ she returned. ‘It’s the on’y place I have todo onythin’ in. 
Mony a time when th’ owd lad is fuddled, me an’ my aunt Nancy 
sleep on ’em,’ 

‘Sleep out o’ doors!’ ejaculated John, much scandalised. 

‘Aye, oftener than not, I can tell you. ’Tisn’t so very coom- 
fortable when theer’s snow about—though we mak’ up a bit o’ 
fire an’ that ; but it’s reet enough this time o’ year. Aye, I like 
to lay awake lookin’ up at the stars, an’ listenin’ to the wayter 
yon. The rabbits coom dancin’ round us, an’ when leet cooms 
th’ birds fly ower wer ’eads. It’s gradely.’ 
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John slowly lowered himself down on the sand beside her, as if 
to endeavour to look on this strange aspect of life from her level. 
His respectable commercial soul was shocked, but he was never- 
theless interested. 

‘My word!’ he ejaculated; and then, after a pause, ‘ What’s 
your name, if [ may ask ?’ 

‘ Sally.’ 

‘Sally? It’s a good enough name. What’s th’ other one?’ 

‘I haven’t got no other one as I ever heerd on. My uncle’s 
Jim Whiteside, an’ soom folks call’n me Sally Whiteside ; an’ then 
he gets mad an’ says ’tisn’t none o' my name. An’ soom folks 
call’n me ‘Cockle Sally.” Aye, that’s what they call’n me 
mostly.’ 

Dickinson Jooked at her disapprovingly. He had heard of the 
wild, disreputable cockle-folk who roamed about the sandhills; 
who were worse than tramps in the opinion of respectable people, 
and who had many of them no fixed abode of any kind. 

‘ Well,’ he remarked, ‘it’s a pity. I could ha’ wished ye’d ha’ 
belonged to different folks. I don’t hold with these cocklers. 
They’re a rough lot, aren’t they ?’ 

The girl laughed. 

‘My Aunt Nancy says I’m as rough as ony mysel’. Would 
yo like soom cockles?’ she asked, breaking off suddenly. ‘Id 
fetch yo’ soom to-morrow if I’ve ony luck. They’re chep enough 
—an’ big ones. Wheer dun yo’ live?’ 

‘At Mr. Waring’s farm,’ responded John, distantly; adding, 
more truthfully than politely, ‘I doubt you'd best keep away 
though. My aunt ’ll be none too pleased if you come yonder.’ 

‘Aye, 1 know her. Hoo buys mony a quart of me, an’ then 
hoo chivies me out o’ th’ road. I'll coom. If yo’re not theer 
I'll coom to the field.’ 

‘Well, you might do that,’ agreed John, accommodatingly. 
‘Some o’ th’ other chaps ’ud be glad enough to take a few of these 
cockles off you. ’Twould be a bit of a change wi’ th’ bread and 
cheese. We're goin’ to cut the big meadow to the right as you 
go to the village. Come to the top of the bill, and I'll show it 
you.’ 

‘ Nay, I'll not go near field if they’re all theer. I went once, 
an’ farmer he said he’d set dog at me; an’ th’ lads began 0’ 
jokin’ an’ laughin’ at me. Aye, I get mad wi’ nobbut thinkin’ 
on’t.’ 

She coloured as she spoke, and John’s face clouded over, as 
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though her indignation had infected him. In fact, he had too 
recently suffered from the rude jests and laughter of his fellow- 
labourers not to sympathise with Sally. 

‘I know them,’ he said bitterly, ‘and a rough lot they are. 
They leave me no peace ; they give me plenty of their impudence 
too, if it’s any comfort to you, Sally, to know that.’ 

‘Eh dear!’ cried Sally in amazement. ‘ Why, whatever can 
they find amiss wi’ yo’ ?’ 

The blue eyes were upturned with such genuine and admiring 
astonishment that John could not but be touched and flattered. 
In his actual mood, moreover, when his spirit was still smarting 
from the remembrance of the manner in which scornful Jinny 
had turned him into a laughing-stock, Sally’s respectful apprecia- 
tion was doubly sweet to him. 

‘I'll bring yo’ th’ cockles if yo’ll coom up th’ lane at dinner- 
time,’ she went on. ‘I'll stand near the white gate. Coom, I'll 
show ye.’ 

She sprang up and began quickly to ascend the hill. Her 
figure had all the erectness common to those accustomed to carry 
burdens on their heads, and also a grace and freedom of move- 
ment which impressed John with vague astonishment. As she 
turned upon the summit to point out the place of meeting, her 
face sparkling with animation, her eyes alight and eager, the 
golden coronet of hair irradiated by the mellow glow, he gave a little 
gasp of amazement. The girl was beautiful! What a pity she 
should lead such a life! 

‘Yonder, see,’ she continued. ‘Aye, why dun yo’ stare at me 
that way ?’ 

‘Sally,’ said practical, plain-spoken John, ‘I’m lookin’ at you, 
because I think you’re real handsome, an’ I think it’s a terrible 
pity for ye to be traipsin’ about like this. Why don’t you leave 
your uncle and aunt and go to live with decent people—and put 
on shoes and stockings ?’ he added severely. 

The girl looked at him in amazement. 

‘Whatever put that i’ your ’ead? Decent folks wouldn’t have 
nought to say to me. I'd as soon go cocklin’ as dv onythin’ else 
—an’ I couldn’t do wi’ shoes an’ stockin’s.’ 

‘Didn’t you ever go to school ?’ 

‘ Nay, scarce at all. We was wonderful clever ‘bout that. We 
shifted an’ shifted an’ gi’ed ’em all th’ slip.’ 

‘Don’t you go to church on Sundays ?’ 

‘Eh dear! I wonder what they’d say if me an’ Aunt Nancy 
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an’ Uncle Jim was to go paddlin’ in among all the fine folks wi’ 
bare feet an’ all.’ 

She laughed grimly. 

‘Will yo’ coom yonder for the cockles?’ she inquired pre- 
sently. 

John nodded, and, turning, she ran down the hill, fleet as a hare, 
and disappeared round its curved base. 

John walked homewards thoughtfully, his own troubles quite 
forgotten in the consideration of Sally’s lot. All that evening, 
and even during his work on the following morning, he pondered 
over it, and it was with a portentous face that he betook him- 
self at noon to the trysting-place. So punctual was he that he 
stood there for some minutes before a musical cry of ‘ Cockles! 
fine cockles!’ came ringing down the lane, and presently Sally 
appeared, the basket poised upon her head throwing a deep 
shadow over her face, but the curves of her figure strongly defined 
by the brilliant summer sunlight. Halting by the gate, she 
balanced her basket on the upper bar, and immediately measured 
out a quart by way of greeting. 

‘ How much ?’ inquired businesslike John. 

‘Yo’ may have ’em for nought; I’ve got plenty, see. They're 
fine ones, aren’t they ?’ 

‘I'd sooner pay you for them. You want the money perhaps.’ 

‘ Well, then,’ said Sally, and thrust out her brown palm. 

‘Sally,’ said John, seriously, ‘I’ve been thinking a deal about 
you. I think it is somethin’ dreadful the way you are livin’ 
—you so comely an’ all. It’s an awful thing to think you don’t 
know anythin’ and never go to church or that. Do you never say 
your prayers ?’ 

Sally looked at him and twisted open a cockle before replying. 

‘Nay, I dunnot. Aunt Nancy doesn’t neither,’ 

‘Do you know who made you, Sally?’ 

‘I larned at school, the on’y time I went, but I forget now.’ 

‘Well, Sally, I’ve been thinkin’—somebody ought to teach 
you. I could teach you myself of an evening if you’d come 
yonder to the big sandhill.’ 

Sally looked reflective, but presently nodded. 

‘I will while I’m here,’ she said; ‘but we’s be shiftin’ afore 
aught’s along—we’re allus shiftin. We have to be terrible 
careful not to get cotched for sleeping out. They’re that sharp 
wi’ us, they won’t let a body do nought, so we dursen’t stay too 
long i’ one place. But I'll coom, an’ yo’ can teach me if yo’n 
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a mind. If yo’ dunnot see me when yo’ coom to th’ top o’ hill, jest 
call out “ Cockle Sally! Cockle Sally!” an’ I'll coom.’ 

‘No; that’s an ugly name,’ said John, who had been idly 
watching the play of the sunbeams on the little curling strands of 
hair which were lightly lifted by the summer breeze. ‘I could 
find you a better name than that, I think, You look like——’ 

He paused. 

‘ What do I look like?’ inquired Sally. 

John’s glance once more travelled over her whole figure. The 
faded buff jacket, the not altogether immaculate apron of un- 
bleached calico, were transfigured by the all-pervading sunshine ; 
golden lights outlined the tanned face and hands; as for the hair, 
it was at that moment a very glory. 

‘I reckon I'd call you Golden Sally,’ he said with a laugh. 
‘You look as if you were made of gold this morning, and I'll 
engage you're as good as gold,’ he added gallantly. 

‘Coom, that’s too fine a name for me,’ cried Sally, well pleased, 
nevertheless, and smiling broadly. 

‘T’ll christen you by it all the same,’ replied John, smiling 
too. ‘You must be good and mind what I tell you,’ he added 
with mock severity. ‘If you don’t, I must find some other name 
for you.’ 

Sally’s long eyelashes suddenly drooped, and she drummed on 
the gate nervously. 

‘T'll do my best to please yo’, she said. ‘Tl coom when yo’ 
call,’ she added after a pause. 

Lifting up her basket, and poising it once more on her head, 
she raised her downcast lids and flashed a farewell smile at John 
as she turned away. In another moment she was speeding in the 
opposite direction. 

John was vexed and disappointed that she should terminate 
the meeting so abruptly, but consoled bimself with the reflection 
that he was free to assume the office of instructor that very even- 
ing if he chose. 

The long, toilsome day seemed slow of passing, the company 
of the farmer and his men more tedious” even than usual, but by 
way of compensation Jinny’s sallies seemed to have lost their 
power to wound him. It was late when, the last waggonload 
having been conveyed from the field and the evening meal 
disposed of, he found himself free to attend to Sally’s education. 
He strode along the sandy lane and across the field at a very 
different pace from that of the previous evening, and was almost 
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breathless when he found himself on the top of the tall dune, 
gazing about with anxious eyes. No golden head was to be seen 
amid the star-grass and ragwort this time ; no graceful girl’s figure 
was outlined against the evening sky. His heart sank, and it 
was in a disconsolate, uncertain voice that he called aloud: 

‘Golden Sally! Golden Sally!’ 

Then, starting up, as if by magic, from some unsuspected 
place of ambush, she came quickly towards him. Her face was 
blushing and eager, her hands outstretched ; and John was some- 
how so glad to see her after the chill disappointment of the 
moment before, that he not only grasped the hands, but kissed 
the glowing cheek. 

It would be difficult to say how much Sally learnt from her 
zealous young instructor—for zealous he was, sincere and earnest 
in his desire to improve her mind. But he taught her one thing 
very rapidly and completely—to love himself with all her undis- 
ciplined heart. After a time she made no secret of this devotion, 
and John was oddly abashed and disconcerted by her occasional 
outbursts of affection. Yet he was much interested in Sally, very 
much attracted by her. Her worship of him was distinctly 
pleasant, if a little too demonstrative. Now and then he himself 
could not refrain from a tender word or a caress; but he was 
thoroughly convinced of her inferiority, and nothing could have 
been further from his thoughts than the wish to marry her. 

Sally sometimes made him presents: bags of cockles, which, 
on leaving her, he not infrequently dropped into a ditch; a few 
flowers, procured he knew not how; and once she astonished him 
by producing, carefully wrapped up in paper, a very handsome 
silk handkerchief, with a curious pattern of sprigs and flowers. 

‘Why, Sally,’ he cried, ‘I scarcely like to take this, It’s 
worth a deal of money, I’m sure.’ 

‘It is, said Sally, with an odd look. ‘ Aye, I am fain that 
yo’ like it. I wish I could find summat better to give yo’. Theer’s 
nought too good for yo’.’ 

John, much flattered, and moreover sufliciently of a dandy to 
rejuice in the possession of a handsome aud unusual article of 
wearing apparel, thanked her warmly, and assured her that he 
would value it all the days of his life. 

On the following Sunday he was tempted to wear it, and came 
down to breakfast much pleased with his appearance; but he 
was both astonished and alarmed at his aunt’s demeanour on 
beholding it. 
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‘ Lor’, John, wheerever did yo’ get yon ’andkerchief? Dear, 
now, I could swear it’s the same as the one Mr. Lambert, of Saltfield, 
lost a five or six week ago. Mrs. Lambert towd me ’bout it when 
we drove yon on neighbourin’ day. Eh, hoo was in a way! It’s 
been i’ th’ family for years an’ years; and hoo’d weshed it hersel’ 
an’ put it on th’ hedge to dry, an’ soombry coom an’ whipped it 
off. Eh, I mind it well. Hoo’d often showed it me. Hoo 
thought a dale of it.’ 

John coloured up to his temples, a horrible suspicion darting 
through his mind; but he was nevertheless determined to carry 
off the situation in a high-handed manner. 

‘ This can’t be hers, anyhow,’ he returned angrily, ‘ seein’ it’s 
mine.’ 

‘Well, I could ha’ sworn it were the same,’ retorted his aunt. 
‘Such an old-fashioned thing too. It’s strange yo’ should get 
one o’ the same pattern. How long have yo’ had it, John? 
Happen them as stole it sold it again.’ 

John hated telling a lie, but conceived it advisable to tell one 
now. 

‘I’ve had this years an’ years. My father gave it to me.’ 

‘Well, if he gave it you so long ago as that it can’t be the 
same, I suppose ; but it’s wonderful like it. I wonder wheer he got 
it. It’sa pity we can’t ask him—but he’s dead, as how ’tis, poor 
fellow! Coom, pull up an’ tak’ your breakfast.’ 

John dutifully drew his chair to the table, but he felt as 
though every morsel choked him. His own falsehood, to begin 
with, stuck in his throat, while the thought of Sally’s possible 
perfidy seemed to turn the wholesome farmhouse bread to sand 
in his mouth. Was it possible, could it be possible, that this 
love-token of hers was stolen? Had she dared to offer him that 
which it was a disgrace to possess? If such were the case, of 
what avail was all his teaching? To what purpose had he stooped 
to associate with one so much beneath him ? 

Meanwhile the eyes of all the Waring family were bracketed 
upon his luckless neckerchief in a manner which made him feel 
more and more uncomfortable ; and he was fairly beside himself 
when, after church, his aunt informed him that she was thinking 
of asking Margery Formby, who was Mrs. Lambert’s sister, to step 
round after dinner and have a look at it, ‘It’s so amazin’ like 
the one Mr. Lambert lost, I reckon it ’ud be a kind o’ comfort if 
hoo could tell Mrs. Lambert hoo needn't set sich store by it, as 
sich things is easy to be got.’ 
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‘Well, aunt, I’m not goin’ to stop in to have Margery Formby 
pokin’ and pryin’ at my things. I never see such queer folk in 
my life. ’Tisn’t thought manners in other places to be passin’ 
remarks an’ askin’ questions about a fellow’s clothes,’ 

‘Well I never!’ ejaculated Mrs. Waring, scarlet with indig- 
nation. ‘Upon my word, John, if it’s thought manners in town 
to be givin’ impudence to yer own aunt ye’d best go back theer. 
It’s not thought manners here, and, what’s more, we won’t put up 
with it. Yer uncle ‘Il ha’ summat to say, I'll warrant.’ 

John heard no more, for, seeing that the good woman was 
working herself up into a most unchristian fury, and being, more- 
over, in no mood to meet the astonished queries of Margery 
Formby, he went quickly out of the room and out of the house, 
resolved to extract an explanation from Sally without delay. 

Very bitter and angry was his mood, far more bitter and 
angry than on the evening when he had first beheld her. That 
which he had originally dismissed as an unjust suspicion had now 
grown to be almost certainty; and he waited doggedly the word 
which must confirm it. His blood boiled within him as he 
thought of Sally’s effrontery. It was an insult, an unpardonable 
impertinence; one which he was, indeed, resolved never to 
pardon. He would make her confess, and then he would have 
done with her for ever. 

Had his temper been less wrathful he might have been 
touched at the joyful alacrity with which she sprang to meet 
him. It had needed no call to bring her to his side; some 
instinct seemed to have warned her of his coming, and she had 
caught sight of him while still a long way off and hastened 
towards him as he approached. She uttered a little cry of joy as 
her eyes fell upon her gift. 

‘Eh! yo’n got it on! It looks gradely.’ 

‘It looks gradely, does it?’ returned John grimly. ‘I've a 
word or two to say to you about this, Sally? Where did you get 
it? Is this the handkerchief that was stolen from Mr. Lambert, 
of Saltfield ?’ 

Sally looked back at him quite unabashed, and began to 
laugh. 

‘Think o’ your guessin’!’ she cried. ‘Well, doesn’t it suit 
yo’ a dale better nor yon ugly owd chap?’ 

John turned quite pale; then, with an oath and a sudden 
fierce gesture, tore the handkerchief from his neck and threw it 
on the ground. 
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‘How dare you?’ he cried, turning on Sally with flashing 
eyes. ‘How dare you look me in the face after treating me like 
this? Insultin’ me—makin’ a laughin’ stock of me ; 

He stopped, stammering with rage. The angry colour had 
now returned to his face; it was Sally who was pale. She stared 
at him aghast, and presently began to sob like a frightened child. 

‘I’m sure I dunno whatever I’ve done to mak’ yo’ so mad,’ 
she cried brokenly. ‘I did but look to please yo’, 

‘Please me!’ cried John, stamping his foot. ‘ How could it 
please me for you to give me a thing that no respectable man 
ought to touch—a thing as was stolen? I was a fool to think it 
could have been honestly come by; but, when you gave it me, 
looking so innocent, I never guessed you’d gone and picked it off 
a hedge.’ 

‘I didna, sobbed Sally. ‘I took it out of Aunt Nancy’s 
bundle. Hoo’ll be soom mad when hoo finds out, and hoo’ll thrash 
me for ’t. Hoo reckoned to pop it as soon as we'd getten a bit 
further away fro’ Saltfield.’ 

John turned quite sick. This gift of Sally’s had, then, been 
doubly stolen. He had been wearing an adornment which had 
been stolen from a thief! Words failed him, but he looked at 
Sally as though he could slay her. 

‘Dunnot be so mad,’ she pleaded, laying her hand upon his 
arm. ‘I didn’t think to vex yo’. I nobbut looked about for the 
best I could find. They flowers yo’ didn’t seem to set mich store 
by, and I could on’y get a twothree now and again when theer 
was nobry about.’ 

He shook her off with an angry laugh. ‘So the flowers were 
stolen, too! Now, look you, Sally, I’m goin’ to have an end o’ 
this. You may pick up yon handkerchief and take yourself off. 
I'll have no more to say to you. I'll have nothing to say toa 
thief. Don’t you ever think to come botherin’ me again, for I'll 
have no more to do wi’ you.’ 

She stood looking at him stupidly for a minute or two, and 
then, to his great annoyance and discomfiture, flung her arms 
round his neck, sobbing out inarticulate words of entreaty and 
remonstrance. She didn’t think to vex him, she didn’t think it 
was any harm. 

He shook her off roughly and impatiently. Sally had evi- 
dently no sense of decorum or even decency. ‘Get out of my 
sight,’ he cried fiercely, ‘or, if it comes to that, I can go myself, 
I’ve done with you, I tell you—you needn’t come after me no more,’ 
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She had been looking at him piteously, the big tears standing 
in those strange blue eyes of hers, and on her tanned cheeks ; 
but now a curious sullen expression came over her face. Stoop- 
ing and picking up the handkerchief, she tore at it fiercely, first 
with her hands and subsequently with her teeth. A kind of 
angry curiosity caused John to delay his departure. 

‘You've no right to make away with Mr. Lambert’s handker- 
chief,’ he cried. ‘If I did what was right I’d give notice to 
the police.’ 

‘Well, why dunnot yo’?’ she retorted, with a fierceness 
which startled him. ‘Yo’ can if yon a mind.’ And she walked 
away slowly, still plucking at the handkerchief. 

A year later, on just such another Sunday afternoon, John 
stood on the same spot with a woman by his side—the woman 
was Jinny, and Jinny was his wife. Many things had happened 
since John had parted in wrath and bitterness from the gil 
whom he had once called ‘Golden Sally.’ His demeanour 
towards his aunt on the momentous morning alluded to had led 
to a violent quarrel with her and her husband, which had had 
unexpected results, for Jinny had taken his part—Jinny, who was 
the idol of her parents and the pivot on which the whole estab- 
lishment turned. John’s whilom indifference had led first to 
pique on Jinny’s part, and then to interest. John, perturbed of 
spirit and sore of heart, had been grateful for her favour. The 
attachment which poor Sally had for a time diverted was soon 
re-established, and before six months had passed the young 
couple were courting in due form. Farmer Waring was at first a 
little annoyed, but consoled himself with the reflection that blood 
was thicker than water. He had no son of his own; it would be 
pleasant to keep Jinny still at the farm with a husband whom he 
could ‘ gaffer’ and break in to his own ways; so, by and by, con- 
sent was given, and John Dickinson was treated with great respect 
by all at the farm, and already assumed the airs of a master. As 
for Sally, he had never set eyes on her since the moment of their 
parting. It had come to his ears that she and her aunt were in 
prison for sleeping out of doors, and, shortly after their release, 
she had apparently ‘shifted’ with the rest of her family. John 
thought of her as little as pos:ible, for the mere recollection of 
the manner in which he had been duped, and, as he conceived it, 
disgraced, filled him with disgust. 

There was certainly no memory of her in his mind now as he 
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climbed the hill with Jinny on his arm. They had only been 
married a few days, and his attitude towards her was still that of 
a lover. They sat down on the summit of the hill, and John put 
his arm round Jinny’s waist. After the manner of their kind 
they did not talk much, but were vaguely content with one 
another and their surroundings. Jinny took some sweets from her 
pocket, and crunched one occasionally. John did not care for 
sweets, but was thinking of having a pipe by and by. The larks 
were singing and the little sandpipers fluttering about them 
uttering their curious call. 

‘ Here’s soombry coomin’,’ remarked Jinny all at once, between 
two sucks of a Jemon-drop. 

John looked round without removing his arm. He gave a 
start, however, as his eyes fell on the figure which was rapidly 
advancing towards them along the irregular crest of the hill. 
Half unconsciously he released Jinny, and turned over a little on 
the sand to avoid meeting the direct gaze of the new-comer. 

‘It’s nobbut wan o’ they cocklers. Yo’n no need to mind,’ 
remarked Jinny a little petulantly. She had thought John’s arm 
in the right place. 

John made no answer. He did not dare to raise his eyes, but 
his ears were strained to catch the swift patter of the approaching 
bare feet. If Sally should recognise him—7f, of course she 
must—if she should speak, what irreparable mischief might not 
be made in a few moments. 

The steps came nearer ; there was a pause, Dickinson’s heart 
beating so loudly that he feared his wife must hear it. He did 
not raise his eyes, but from beneath their drooped lids he caught 
sight of Sally’s well-known skirt. He made no sign, however, and 
after what seemed an interminable time the skirt brushed past, 
actually touching him, and the soft pat pat sounded a little further 
off. Even then John did not raise his eyes, but continued to draw 
patterns on the sand with his forefinger. The silence seemed to 
him unbearable, and yet he did not dare to break it. He could hear 
Jinny crunching her sugar-plums with irritating persistency. Why 
did she not speak ? 

At last she edged round on the sand, and he felt that she was 
looking at him. 

‘ What’s the matter wi’ yo’?’ she cried peevishly. ‘ Yo’re as 
dull as dull. Cannot yo’ say summat?’ 

John rolled over, glancing up at the pouting, blooming face, 
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‘There’s not much to say, is there? What’s the good of talkin’ 
if you’re ’appy ?’ 

‘I’m glad to ‘ear you're ‘appy, I’m sure,’ retorted Jinny some- 
what mollified. ‘I can’t say as yo’ look it, though,’ she added. 

Words did not readily occur to John, but he made the best 
answer that was possible under the circumstances. Throwing out 
his arm he drew Jinny’s face down to his, and kissed it. 

‘ Now do you believe I’m ’appy,’ he said. 

‘ Well, if yo’ aren’t yo’ ought to be,’ said Jinny coquettishly. 
‘Did yo’ see that cocklin’ wench, Jack ?’ 

‘Her as went by just now?’ inquired John indifferently. 
‘ Nay, I didn’t take much notice.’ 

‘Hoo was a funny-lookin’ lass, pursued Jinny. ‘A bit silly, I 
think. ‘Hoo stood an’ hoo stared at us same as if we was wild 
beasts or summat.’ 

‘Perhaps she wanted us to buy some of her cockles,’ remarked 
John, hurriedly volunteering the first explanation that came into 
his head. 

‘Eh! very like hoo did. My word, I wish I'd thought on 
axin’ her to let us ’ave a quart—lI’m rale fond o’ cockles. Could 
we run arter her, think yo’, Jack ?’ 

This was the very last thing which John wished to do, and in 
order to divert Jinny’s mind, he hastily proposed that they should 
hunt for cockles themselves. 

‘Nay,’ she returned, ‘ I’ll not go seechin’ for cockles—I’ve got 
my weddin’ dress on, see, an’ my new boots an’ all.’ 

‘Well, then, I will,’ cried John eagerly. ‘I need but to kick 
off my boots an’ socks, an’ turn up my trousers, an’ paddle down 
yon by the river ; there are plenty hereabouts, I know.’ 

‘Tide’s comin’ in—yo'd best be careful,’ screamed Jinny 
as he bounded barefoot down the slope; but he was already 
out of earshot. 

There sat Jinny on the sunny, wind-swept hill-top; her silk 
skirt carefully tucked up, and the embroidered frill of her 
starched white petticoat just resting on her sturdy, well-shod feet. 
One plump hand, in its tight kid glove, toying with her posy of 
roses and ‘ Old Man,’ the other absently tapping John’s discarded 
foot-gear. Her eyes followed the movements of the lithe young 
form that wandered hither and thither on the sandy expanse 
below ; her lips were parted in a smile of idle content, All at 
once a shadow fell acros; her, and, looking up, she beheld the 
strange cockle girl standing beside her with folded arms. Jiuny 
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stared at her for a moment in astonishment from under the brim 
of her fine befeathered hat : 

‘Han yo’ got ony cockles to-day ?’ she inquired at length. 

‘Nay, I hannot,’ responded the girl rudely ; ‘an’ if I had yo’ 
shouldn’t ha’ none.’ 

‘My word!’ exclaimed Jinny angrily, ‘ yo’ might as well keep 
a civil tongue i’ yor ’ead. I don't want none o’ yo’r cockles, as 
it jest falls out—my ’usband’s gone to get me some.’ 

‘Yo’r ’usband,’ repeated the girl, clapping her hands together 
in what Jinny thought a very odd and uncalled-for way. ‘ Yo’r 
’usband !’ 

Jinny felt very uncomfortable ; the girl’s demeanour was so 
strange that she began to think she had been drinking. Hastily 
collecting John’s socks and boots she scrambled to her feet. 

‘He’s gone cocklin’, has he?’ inquired Sally, fixing those 
queer blue eyes of hers on the wife’s face with an extraordinary 
expression ; ‘an’ yo’re takkin’ care o’s shoon till he cooms back ? 
Ha! ha!—happen he'll ne’er coom back.’ 

Jinny turned very red and walked indignantly away; most 
certainly the girl was either mad or drunk. ‘Happen he'll ne’er 
coom back,’ indeed! Such impudence! Jinny did not quite like 
being left alone with her in that solitary place, and partly on this 
account, partly to disprove her ridiculous assertion, bent her steps 
towards the shore, calling loudly on her husband to return. But 
a fresh breeze was blowing, and the waves were leaping shoreward 
with unusual haste and energy; her voice did not reach him, 
and he wandered still further away from her, stooping ever and 
anon to examine the sand. He had crossed the river some time 
before, and was now pacing the opposite shore. The muddy 
waters of this little tidal river had been shallow enough for him 
to wade through not half an hour previously, but were now rising 
rapidly. He would find his return difficult if not dangerous, 
and the difficulty and danger were increasing every moment. 

When Jinny realised this, which she did suddenly, she forgot all 
about her silk dress and her new boots, and ran frantically towards 
the water’s edge, screaming with all her might; and at last John 
heard, and began to walk placidly towards the spot where he had 
originally crossed. The mud banks were out of sight now, and a 
broad belt of water was spreading rapidly on the other side. It 
was advancing rapidly also at his rear; soon the stretch of shore, 
half sand, half mud, on which he stood, would be entirely sub- 
merged. 
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‘ John! John! coom ower at once!’ screamed Jinny, as he paused 
looking about him. 

‘I’m in a fix,’ he called out. The breeze, which had baffled 
her endeavours to make herself heard, bore, nevertheless, his 
words to her. She beckoned and gesticulated, continuing her 
useless entreaties the while. John lay down his handkerchief full 
of cockles and began to roll up his trousers higher. Jinny fairly 
danced with impatience. He made a step or two forward, the 
water was up to his knees; he walked on, plunging deeper at 
every step. 

Suddenly Jinny uttered an even wilder and more piercing 
scream—John had disappeared from her sight, and, for a moment, 
the only trace of him which was evident was his hat rolling and 
tossing on the brown wavelets. But, before she had time to 
reiterate the anguished cry, he reappeared, pale and drenched, on 
the opposite bank. 

‘Run lass,’ he cried, ‘run quick an’ fetch a rope, else I’ll be 
drowned. I can’t get across the river—the water’s nigh ower my 
head as ‘tis, an’ my feet keep sinkin’ into the mud.’ 

Almost before he had ceased speaking Jinny had turned and 
was staggering with trembling limbs towards the sandhills. How 
should she get help in time? There was no habitation within a 
mile at least, and the water was rising moment by moment. It 
would be better for him to make a bold dash for safety now. 
Surely he could get across where he had crossed before, by those 
brown stepping-stones. 

What Jinny took for stepping-stones were in reality the remains 
of a submerged forest, and no doubt, if John could have discovered 
their whereabouts, would have afforded him a tolerably secure 
footing, but they were indistinguishable now beneath the brown, 
swirling waters. Oh! he would be drowned !—he would be drowned! 
The yielding sand, crumbling beneath Jinny’s feet, rendered her 
faltering progress even more slow. She paused hesitating, ran 
distractedly backwards a few paces; then, 2s John imperatively 
waved his arms, plunged forward again and toiled up the slope. 
All at once her distracted eyes met those of the girl from whom 
she had fled a little while before, the cockling girl, who was seated 
very composedly on an out-jutting point of the sandhill, 
whence she must have had a good view of John and his recent 
struggle. Jinny, panting upwards, cast a desperate glance upon 
her. 


‘For God’s sake help me! My ‘usband ‘ll be drowned before 
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my e’en. Wheer can we get help? 
I'll tak’ t’ other ?’ 

Sally looked down at the convulsed face. ‘I’m noan bahn to 
run noways, she retorted. ‘Run yo’rsel’; I’m noan bahn to be 
sent o’ yor arrancs,’ 

‘But he'll be drowned!’ gasped poor Jinny. 

‘He'll be a fool if he drowns then,’ retorted the girl with a 
sneer. ‘He can get across easy enough if he finds th’ reet 
place.’ 

‘Oh, thank God for that!’ cried Jinny with momentary hope. 
‘Will yo’ show me wheer’s th’ reet place, quick, for the wayter’s 
coomin’ in awful fast. It’s down by th’ steppin’-stones yon, 
isn’t it ?’ 

‘ Aye,’ replied the girl, ‘ it’s down theer; yo’d best go an’ look 
for ’em.’ 

‘Eh dear! wunnot yo’ show me?’ cried Jinny wringing her 
hands, ‘I'll gi’e yo’ allas I’avei’ th’ world. My watch, see—an’ 
I’ve money i’ th’ box a’ whoam—I'll gi’e yo’ everythin’. Eh, do 
run down wi’ me now, else it’ll be too late.’ 

‘I want noan o’ yo’r brass an’ stuff,’ cried Sally violently. ‘ He’s 
nought to me—let him drown if he can’t save hissel’. He’s yo’rn 
an’ not mine. Yo’d best see to him.’ 

‘ Eh, yo’ wicked, wicked wench!’ sobbed Jinny. ‘ ’Owever can 
yo’ find it i’ yo’r ’eart—but I'll waste no more time on yo’.’ 

She clambered on and soon was flying down the slope on the 
further side. How long she ran she could not tell—it seemed to 
her a century since she had left the shore behind. Her brain 
reeled, her heart throbbed to suffocation—the terrible thought 
was ever present to her mind: ‘At this moment perhaps he is 
drowning—I may find him dead when I go back.’ Her very 
desperation lent her speed, and, moreover, fortune favoured her 
quest, for it was in reality only a very few minutes after her part- 
ing with Sally that she came upon a loving couple seated by the 
road-side. The man was a fisherman well known to Jinny. How 
she explained, and what she promised, she never quite knew, but, 
in an inconceivably short space of time they were speeding back 
together, the man preceding her with long, swinging strides. 
There was no time to lose in looking for a rope—he thought he 
knew a place where he could get Mr. Dickinson across ; if not, he 
himself could swim. 

But, lo and behold! when they reached the summit of the 
hill and were about to plunge downwards to the shore, an un- 
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looked-for sight met their eyes. There, on the hither side of 
the river stood John, alive and well, though plastered with mud 
from head to foot, and by his side was Sally, with her drenched 
raiment clinging to her, and the water dripping from the loosened 
strands of her long hair. 

‘Seems soombry else has had the savin’ of him,’ cried the 
fisherman, astonished and perhaps a little disappointed; Mrs. 
Dickinson had promised such wonderful things. 

Jinny, speechless with joy, ran down the slope and flung her- 
self upon her husband. His face was pale and all astir with 
emotion. 

‘Jinny,’ he said, when at length she allowed him to speak— 
‘ Jinny, she saved me.’ 

Jinny turned to Sally. ‘Eh, how can I ever thank yo’ ?’ she 
cried brokenly. ‘ Yo’ saved my ’usband arter all. I don’t know 
how to thank yo’.’ 

Sally looked round with a fierce light in her eyes, ‘Yo’ 
needn’t thank me—-I didn’t save him for yo’.’ 

‘I’m sure,’ said John, in a voice husky with emotion, ‘I don’t 
know what to say myself—it is more than I could have expected, 
that you should risk your life for my sake.’ 

‘°T wasn’t for yo’r sake neither then,’ said Sally still fiercely. 

‘Then, in the name of fortune ! why did you do it ?’ he ejacu- 
lated. 

‘I did it—for mysel’, said Sally. 

She turned away, the water dripping from her at every step, 
and bounded up the slope with the erect carriage and springing 
gait which John remembered of old. 

The fisherman retired somewhat disconsolately, and husband 
and wife, still palpitating, walked slowly away together ; while 
‘Golden Sally,’ once more standing aloft on her sandy pinnacle, 
wrung the moisture out of her yellow hair. 
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Summer in the Forest. 


T the end of the third week in June we know without the 

almanac that spring is over: nowhere in England perhaps 

is one more sensible of the change to full summer than in that 

warmest corner of Hampshire within the angle of land formed by 
the Solent and Southampton Water. 

The cuckoo calls less and less frequently, and the nightingale 
has ceased singing. The passionate season is plainly over for the 
birds ; their fountain of music is running dry. Voices are harsher 
and colour deeper than in May and early June. One of the 
commonest sounds in all the open woods and along the lanes 
is the curious musical note of the young blackbird. It is like 
the chuckle of the adult, but sharper, and is the hunger call of 
the young bird as he sits concealed in a bush or on the ground 
among the corn or weeds; when he has been left unfed for a long 
time he emits this shrill note at intervals of ten to fifteen seconds. 
It may be heard distinctly two or three hundred yards away. The 
cornfields and waste weedy grounds are everywhere splashed with 
the intense scarlet of poppies. Summer has no rain in all her 
wide hot heavens to give to her green thirsty fields, and has 
sprinkled them with the red fiery moisture from her own veins. 

The great unkept hedges are now in the fulness of their mid- 
summer beauty. After sunset the fragrance of the honeysuckle is 
almost too much: standing near the blossom-laden hedge, when 
there is no wind to carry the odour away, there is a heaviness in 
it which makes it like some delicious honeyed liquor which we are 
drinking in. The honeysuckle is indeed the queen of the 
‘melancholy flowers’ that give out their odour by night. But 
during the day, when its smell is faint, its pale sickly blossoms 
are hardly noticed, even where they drape the hedge and are to be 
seen in masses. Of the hedge-flowers the rose alone is then 
looked at, its glory being so great as to make all other blooms seem 
nothing but bleached or dead discoloured leaves in comparison. 
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He would indeed be a vainly ambitious person who should attempt 
to describe this queen of all wild flowers, joyous or melancholy ; 
but substituting flower for fruit, and the delight of the eye for the 
pleasure of taste, we may in speaking of it quote the words of a 
famous old English divine, used in praise of the strawberry. He 
said that the Author of all things could doubtless have made a 
better fruit if He had been so minded, but doubtless He never 
did. 

I esteem the rose not only for that beauty which sets it 
highest among flowers, but also because it will not suffer admira- 
tion when removed from its natural surroundings. In this par- 
ticular it resembles certain brilliant sentient beings that languish 
and lose all their charms in captivity. Pluck your rose and bring 
it indoors, and place it side by side with other blossoms—yellow 
flag and blue periwinkle, and shining yellow marsh-marigold, and 
poppy and cornflower—and it has no lustre, and is no more to the 
soul than a flower made out of wax or paper. Look at it here, 
in the brilliant sunlight and the hot wind, waving to the wind on 
its long thorny sprays all over the vast disordered hedges; here 
in rosy masses, there starring the rough green tangle with its 
rosy stars—a rose-coloured cloud on the earth and summer’s 
bridal veil—and you will refuse to believe (since it will be beyond 
your power to imagine) that anywhere on the earth, in any hot or 
temperate climate, there exists a more divinely beautiful sight. 

If among the numberless cults that flourish in the earth we 
could count a cult of the rose, to this spot the votaries of the 
flower might well come each midsummer to hold their festival. 
They would be youthful and beautiful, their lips red, their eyes 
full of laughter; and they would be arrayed in light silken gar- 
ments of delicate colour—green, rose, and white ; and their arms 
and necks and foreheads would shine with ornaments of gold and 
precious stones. In their hands would be musical instruments of 
many pretty shapes with which they would sweetly accompany 
their clear voices as they sat or stood beneath the old oak trees, 
and danced in sun and shade, and when they moved in bright 
procession along the wide grass-grown roads, through forest and 
farm-land. 

In this low level country, sheltered by woods and hedgerow: 
we feel the tremendous power of the sun even before the las\ 
week in June. I love to feel it above all things, to bathe in the 
heat all day long; but at noon I have sometimes found it too 
hot, even on the open heath, and have been forced to take shelter 
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in the woods. Jt was always coolest on the high ground among 
the pines, where the trees are exceptionally tall and there is no 
underwood. In spring it was pleasant to walk at this spot on the 
thick carpet of fallen needles and old dead fern; now, in a very 
short time, the young bracken has sprung up as if by miracle to 
a height of four to five feet. It spreads all round me, an unbroken 
sea of brilliant green, out of which rise the tall red columns of 
the pines supporting the dark woodland roof. One could not very 
well sit down among this waist-deep bracken, and it was a weari- 
ness to wade in it. I found it more agreeable to pass through it 
and down into the oak wood on the farther side, where I could 
pick my way through the undergrowth of holly, thorn, and 
bramble, and find open spaces to sit and stand in. Here, more 
than in the open, it is felt during the last ten days of June that 
spring is over, that it is fullsummer. Bird songs are few and not 
loud; the wren, wood wren, and willow wren being almost the 
only singers. A family party of jays, the young birds not long 
out of the nest, screamed at me for a few moments, then became 
silent. Then I disturbed a pair of green woodpeckers—these, too, 
with young out of their breeding-hole, but unable to fly; and the 
parent birds, half crazed with anxiety, flitted round me from tree 
to tree, and clung to the bark with wings spread and crest raised, 
their loud laugh changed to a piercing cry of anger that pained 
the sense. 

All the passion and music had gone out of the bird and into 
the insect world ; the oak wood was full of a loud continuous hum 
like that of a distant threshing machine; one unbroken deep 
sound composed of ten thousand thousand small fine individual 
sounds, but diffused and flowing like water over the surface under 
the bushy tangle. The incredible number and variety of blood- 
sucking flies makes this same low hot part of the forest as nearly 
like a transcript of tropical nature in some damp wooded region as 
may be found in England. But these forest flies, even when they 
come in legions about me, were unable to spoil my pleasure. It 
was delightful to see so much life—to visit and sit down with 
them in their own domestic circle. Their most vicious stabs 
amused rather than hurt me. 

In other days, in a distant region, I have passed many a night 
out of doors in the presence of a cloud of mosquitoes, and when 
in my sleep I have pulled the covering from my face they had me 
at their mercy. For the smarts they inflicted on me then I now 
have my reward, since the venom they injected into my veins 
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has proved a lasting prophylactic. But to the poor cattle this 
place must be a very purgatory, a mazy wilderness swarming with 
minute hellish imps that mock their horns and giant strength, 
and cannot be shaken off. While sitting on the roots of a tree in 
the heart of the wood, I heard the heavy tramping and distressed 
bellowings of several beasts coming at a furious rate towards me, 
and presently half a dozen heifers and young bulls burst through 
the bushes; and catching sight of me at a distance of ten or 
twelve yards, they suddenly came to a dead stop, glaring at me 
with strange, mad, tortured eyes; then swerving aside, crashed 
away through the underwood in another direction. 

In this wood I sought and found the stream that has been 
well named the Dark Water ; for it is grown over with old ivied 
oaks, and with brambles and briars that throw their long branches 
from side to side, and the nearly hidden current in the deep shade 
looks black; but when the sunlight falls on it the water is the 
colour of old sherry from the red clay it flows over. No sooner had 
I sat down on the bank, where I had a little space of sunlit water 
to look upon, than the flies gathered thick about and on me, and 
I began to pay some attention to individuals among them. Those 
that came to suck blood, and settled at once in a business-like 
manner on my legs, were some hairy and some smooth, and of 
various colours—grey, black, steel-blue, and barred and ringed 
with bright tints; and with these distinguished guests came 
numberless others, small lean gnats mostly, without colour, and of 
no consideration. 

When the guests got too numerous I began to slap my legs, 
killing one or two of the greediest at each slap, and to throw their 
small corpses on the sunlit current, These slain flies were not 
wasted, for very soon I had quite a number of little minnows close 
to my feet eager to seize them as they fell. And by and by three 
fiddlers, or pond-skaters, perhaps ‘ sagacious of their quarry from 
afar,’ came skating into sight on the space of bright water ; and to 
these mysterious, uncanny-looking creatures—insect ghosts that 
walk on the water, but with very unghostlike appetites—I began 
tossing some of the flies ; and each time a fiddler seized a floating 
fly he skated away into the shade with it to devour it in peace 
and quiet all alone by himself. For a fiddler with a fly in his 
possession is like a dog with a bone among other hungry dogs. 
When I had finished feeding my ghosts and little fishes I got up 
and left the place, for the sun was travelling west and the greatest 
heat was over. 
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Now is the time of day when our most majestical insect begins 
to show himself abroad. He is indeed a monarch among hexapods, 
with none to equal him save perhaps the great death’s head moth ; 
and in shape and size and solidity he bears about the same 
relation to pretty bright flies as a horned rhinoceros does to 
volatile squirrels and monkeys ard small barred and spotted felines. 
This is the stag-beetle—‘ stags and does’ are the native names for 
the two sexes; he is probably more abundant in this corner of 
Hampshire than in any other locality in England ; and among the 
denizens of the forest there are few more interesting. About four 
or five o’clock in the afternoon, the ponderous beetle wakes out of 
his long siesta, down amoung the roots and dead vegetable matter 
of a thorny thicket or large hedge, and laboriously sets himself to 
find his way out. He is a slow clumsy creature, and very bad 
climber ; and small wonder when we consider how he is impeded by 
his long branched horns when trying to make his way through a 
network of interlacing stems. 

As you walk by the hedgeside a strange noise suddenly arrests 
your attention; it is the buzz of an insect but loud enough to 
startle you; it might be mistaken for the reeling of a nightjar, 
but it is perhaps more like the jarring hum of a fastly driven 
motor-car. The reason of the noise is that the beetle has with 
great pains climbed up a certain height from the ground, and in 
order to ascertain whether he has got far enough, he erects him- 
self on his stand, lifts his wing-cases, shakes out his wings and 
begins to agitate them violently, turning this way and that to 
make sure that he has aclear space. Ifhethen attempts to fly—it 
is one of his common blunders—he instantly strikes against some 
branch or cluster of leaves, andis thrown down. The tumble does 
not hurt him in the least, but so greatly astonishes him that he 
remains motionless a good while; then recovering his senses, he 
begins to ascend again. At length, after a good many accidents 
and adventures by the way, he gets on to the topmost twig, and, 
after some buzzing to get up steam, launches himself heavily on 
the air and goes away in grand style. 

Hugh Miller, in his autobiography, tells of the discovery he 
made of a curiously striking resemblance in shape between our 
most elegantly made carriages and the bodies of wasps, the re- 
semblance being heightened by a similarity in colouring seen in 
the lines and bands of vivid yellows and reds on a polished black 
ground, This likeness between insect and carriage does not 
appear so striking at this day owing to a change in the fashion 
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towards a more sombre colour in the vehicles, their funeral blacks, 
dark blues, and greens being now seldom relieved with bright 
yellows and reds. The stag-beetle, too, when he goes away with 
heavy flight always gives one the idea of some kind of machine 
or vehicle, not like the aerial phaeton of the wasp or hornet, 
with its graceful lines and strongly contrasted colours, but an 
oblong ponderous armour-plated car, furnished with a beak, and 
painted a deep uniform brown. 

Notwithstanding his lumbering blundering ways, when the 
stag is abroad in search of the doe you may see that he is endowed 
with a sense and faculty so exquisite as to make it appear almost 
miraculous in the sureness of its action. The void air as he sweeps 
droning through it is peopled with subtle intelligences which elude 
and mock and fly from him, and which he pursues until he has 
found out their secret. They mock him most, or, to drop the 
metaphor, he is most at fault, ona still sultry day when not a 
breath of air is stirring. At times he catches what, for want of 
better knowledge, we must call a scent, and in order to fix the 
direction it comes from he goes through a series of curious move- 
ments. You will see him rise above a thorny thicket, or a point 
where two hedges intersect at right angles, and remain suspended 
on his wings a few inches above the hedge-top for one or two 
minutes, loudly humming, and turning by asuccession of jerks all 
round, pausing after each turn, until he has faced all points of the 
compass. 

This failing, he darts away and circles widely round, then 
returning to the central point suspends himself as before. After 
spending several minutes in this manner he once more resumes 
his wanderings. 

A slight wind makes a great difference to him: even a 
current of air so faint as not to be felt on the face will reveal 
to him the exact distant spot in which the doe is lurking. 
The following incident will serve to show how perfect and 
almost infallible the sense and its correlated instinct are, 
and at the same time what a clumsy blundering creature this 
beetle is. 

Hearing a buzzing noise in a large unkept hedge, I went to 
the spot and found a stag trying to extricate himself from some 
soft fern fronds growing among the brambles in which he had got 
entangled. In the end he succeeded, and, finally gaining a point 
where there was nothing to obstruct his flight, he launched him- 
self on the air and flew straight away to a distance of fifty yards ; 
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then he turned and commenced flying backwards and forwards, 
travelling forty or fifty yards one way and as many the other, 
until he made a discovery; and struck motionless in his career, 
he remained suspended for a moment or two, then flew swiftly 
and straight as a bullet back to the hedge from which he had so 
recently got away. He struck the hedge where it was broadest, 
at a distance of about twenty yards or more from the point where 
I had first found him, and running to the spot I saw that he had 
actually alighted within four or five inches of a female concealed 
among the clustering leaves. On his approaching her she coyly 
moved from him, climbing up and down and along the branchlets, 
but for some time he continued very near her. So far he had 
followed on her track, or by the same branches and twigs over 
which she had passed, but on her getting a little further away 
and doubling back, he attempted to reach her by a series of 
short cuts, over the little bridges formed by innumerable slender 
branches, and his short cuts in most cases brought him against 
some obstruction; or else there was a treacherous bend in the 
branch and he was taken further away. Where he had a chain of 
bridges or turnings, he seemed fated to take the wrong one, and 
in spite of all his desperate striving to get nearer he only increased 
the distance between them. The level sun shone into the huge 
tangle of bramble, brier, and thorn, with its hundreds of inter- 
lacing branches and stringy stems, so that I was able to keep 
both beetles in sight; but after I had watched them for three 
quarters of an hour the sun departed, and I too left them. They 
were then nearly six feet apart ; and seeing what a labyrinth they 
were in I concluded that, strive how the enamoured creature 
might, they would never, from the stag-beetle point of view, be 
within measurable distance of one another. 

Something in the appearance of the big beetle, both flying and 
when seen on the ground in his wrathful, challenging attitude, 
strikes the rustics of these parts as irresistibly comic. When its 
heavy flight brings it near the labourer in the fields he knocks it 
down with his cap, then grins at the sight of the maltreated 
creature’s amazement and indignation. However weary the 
ploughman may be, when he homeward plods his way, he will 
not be too tired to indulge in this ancient practical joke. When 
the beetle’s flight takes him by village or hamlet, the children, 
playing together in the road, occupied with some such simple 
pastime as rolling in the dust or making little miniature hills of 
loose sand, are suddenly thrown into a state of wild excitement, 
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and, starting to their feet, they run whooping after the wanderer, 
throwing their caps to bring him down. 

One evening at sunset, on coming to a forest gate through 
which I had to pass, I saw a stag-beetle standing in his usual 
statuesque, angry or threatening attitude in the middle of the 
road close tothe gate. Doubtless some labourer who had arrived at 
the gate earlier in the evening had struck it down for fun and 
left it there. By-and-by, I thought, he will recover from the 
shock to his dignity and make his way to some elevated point, 
from which he will be able to start afresh in his wanderings in 
search of a wife. But it was not to be as I thought, for next 
morning, on going by the same gate, I found the remains of my 
beetle just where I had last seen him—the legs, wing-cases, and 
the big, broad head with horns attached. The poor thing had 
remained motionless too long, and had been found during the 
evening by a hedgehog and devoured, all but the uneatable parts. 
On looking closely, I found that the head was still alive; at a 
touch the antennze—those mysterious hair-like jointed rods, 
toothed like a comb at their ends—began to wave up and down, 
and the horns opened wide like the jaws of an angry crab. On 
placing a finger between them they nipped it as sharply as if the 
creature had been whole and uninjured. Yet the body had been 
long devoured and digested; and there was only this fragment 
left, and, torn off with it, shall we say? a fragment of intelligent 
life ! 

We always look on this divisibility of the life-principle in some 
creatures with a peculiar repugnance ; and, like all phenomena 
that seem to contradict the regular course of nature, it gives a 
shock to the mind. We do not experience this feeling with 
regard to plant life, and to the life of some of the lower animal 
organisms, because we are more familiar with the sight in these 
eases. The trouble to the mind is in the case of the higher life 
of sentient and intelligent beings that have passions like our own. 
We see it even in some vertebrates, especially in serpents which 
are most tenacious of life. Thus, there is a recorded case of a pit 
viper, the head of which was severed from the body by the person 
who found it. When the head ‘was approached the jaws opened 
and closed with a vicious snap, and when the headless trunk was 
touched it instantly recoiled and struck at the touching object. 

Such cases are apt to produce in some minds a sense as of 
something unfamiliar and uncanny behind nature that mocks us. 
But even those who are entirely free from any such animistic 
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feeling are strangely disturbed at the spectacle, not only because 
it is opposed to the order of nature (as the mind apprehends it), 
but also because it contradicts the old fixed eternal idea we all 
have that life is compounded of two things—the material body 
and the immaterial spirit, which leavens, and, in a sense, recreates 
and shines in and through the clayit is mixed with ; and that you 
cannot destroy the body without also destroying or driving out 
that mysterious subtle principle. Life was thus anciently likened 
to a seal, which is two things in one—the wax and the impression 
on it. But you cannot break the seal without also destroying the 
impression any more than you can break a pitcher without spilling 
the liquor in it. In such cases as those of the beetle and serpent, 
it would perhaps be better to liken life to a red glowing ember, 
which may be broken into pieces and each piece still burn and 
glow with its own portion of the original heat. 

The little summer tragedies in nature which we see or notice 
are very few, not one in a thousand of those that actually take 
place about us in a spot like this, teeming with life at mid- 
summer. A second one, which impressed me at the time, had for 
its scene a spot not more than eight minutes’ walk from that 
forest gate where the beetle, too long in cooling his wrath, had 
been overtaken by so curious a destiny. But before I relate this 
other tragedy I must describe the place and some of the creatures 
I met there. It was a point where heath and wood meet, but do 
not mingle; where the marshy stream that drains the heath flows 
down into the wood, and the boggy ground sloping to the water 
was overgrown with a mixture of plants of different habits—lovers 
of a dry soil and of a wet soil—heather and farze, coarse and fine 
grasses, bracken and bog myrtle; and in the wettest spots there 
were patches and round masses of rust-red and orange-yellow and 
pale grey lichen, and a few fragrant shining yellow stars of the 
bog asphodel, although its flowering season was nearly over. It 
was a perfect wilderness, as wild and peaceful a desert as one could 
wish to be in, where a man could spy all day upon its shy inhabi- 
tants and no one would come and spy upon him. 

Here, if anywhere, was my exulting thought when I first 
beheld it, there should be adders forme. There was a snakiness 
in the very look of the place, and I could almost feel the delight- 
ful thrill in my nerves invariably experienced at the sight of a 
serpent. And as I went very cautiously along, wishing for the 
eyes of a dragon-fly so as to be able to see all round me, a coil of 
black and yellow caught my sight at a distance of a few yards 
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ahead, and was no sooner seen than gone. The spot from which 
the shy creature had vanished was a small circular natural plat- 
form on the edge of the bank, surrounded with grass and herbage 
and a little dwarf ragged furze; the platform was composed of 
old dead bracken and dry grass, and had a smooth, flat surface, 
pressed down as if some creature used it as a sleeping place. It 
was, I saw, the favourite sleeping or basking place of an adder ; 
and by-and-by, or in a few hours’ time, by cautiously approaching 
from another side, I should be able to get a good view of the 
creature. Later in the day, on going back to the spot, I did find 
my adder on its platform, and was able to get within three or four 
yards and watch it for some minutes before it slipped gently down 
the bank and out of sight. 

This adder was a very large (probably gravid) female, very 
bright in the sunshine, the broad, zigzag band, an inky black, on 
a straw-coloured ground. On my third successful visit to the 
spot I was agreeably surprised to find that my adder had not been 
widowed by some fatal accident, nor left by her wandering mate 
to spend the summer alone; for now there were two on the one 
platform slumbering peacefully side by side. The new comer, the 
male, was a couple of inches shorter and a good deal slimmer than 
his mate, and differed in colour: the zigzag mark was intensely 
black, as in the other, but the ground colour was a beautiful 
copper red; he was, I think, the handsomest red adder I have 
seen. 

On my subsequent visits to the spot I found sometimes one 
and sometimes both ; and I observed them a good deal at different 
distances. One way was to look at them from a distance of five 
or six yards through a magnifying binocular, which produced in 
me the fascinating illusion of being in the presence of venomous 
serpents of a nobler size than we have in this country. The 
glasses were for pleasure only. When I watched them for profit 
with my unaided eyes, I found it most convenient to stand at a 
distance of three or four yards ; but often I moved cautiously up 
to the raised platform they reposed on until, by bending a little 
forward, I could look directly down upon them. 

When we first catch sight of an adder lying at rest in the sun, 
it strikes us as being fast asleep, so motionless is it; but that it 
ever does really sleep with the sun shining into its round lidless 
brilliant eyes is hardly to be believed. The immobility which we 
note at first dees not continue long ; watch the adder lying peace- 
fully in the sun, and you will see that at intervals of a very few 
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minutes, and sometimes as often as once a minute, he very quietly 
changes his position. Now he draws his concentric coils a little 
closer, now spreads them more abroad ; by-and-by the whole body 
is extended to a sinuous band, then disposed in the form of a 
letter S, or a simple horseshoe figure; and sometimes the head 
rests on the body and sometimes on the ground. The gentle 
languid movements of the creature changing his position at 
intervals are like those of a person in a reclining hot bath, who 
occasionally moves his body and limbs to renew and get the full 
benefit of the luxurious sensation. 

That the two adders could see me when I stood over them, or 

at a distance of three or four yards, or even more, is likely ; but 
it is certain that they did not regard me as a living thing, or any- 
thing to be disturbed at, but saw me only as a perfectly motionless 
object which had grown imperceptibly on their vision, and was 
no more than a bush, or stump, or tree. Nevertheless, I became 
convinced that always after standing fora time near them my 
presence produced a disturbing effect. It is, perhaps, the case 
that we are not all contained within our visible bodies, but have 
our own atmosphere about us—something of us which is out- 
side of us and may affect other creatures. More than that, there 
may be a subtle current which goes out and directly affects any 
creature (or person) which we regard for any length of time with 
concentrated attention. This is one of the things about which we 
know nothing, or, at all events, learn nothing from our masters, 
and most scientists would say that it is a mere fancy ; but in this 
instance it was plain to see that always after a time something 
began to produce a disturbing effect on the adders. This would 
first show itself in a slight restlessness, a movement of the body 
as if it had been breathed upon, increasing until they would be ill 
at ease all the time, and at length they would slip quietly away to 
hide under the bank. 

The following incident will show that they were not disturbed 
at seeing me standing near, assuming that they could or did see 
me. On one of my visits I took some pieces of scarlet ribbon to 
find out by an experiment if there was any truth in the old belief 
that the sight of scarlet will excite this serpent to anger. I 
approached them in the usual cautious way until I was able, 
bending forward, to look down upon them reposing unalarmed on 
their bed of dry fern; then gradually putting one hand out until 
it was over them, I dropped from it first one then another piece 
of silk so that they fell gently upon the edge of the platform. 
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The adders must have seen these bright objects so close to them, 
yet they did not suddenly draw back their heads, nor exsert their 
tongues, nor make the least movement, but it was as if a dry light 
dead leaf or a ball of thistledown had floated down and settled 
near them and they had not heeded it. 

In the same way they probably saw me, and it was as if they 
had seen me not, since they did not heed my motionless figure ; 
but that they always felt me after a time I felt convinced, for not 
only when I stood close to and looked down upon them, but also 
at a distance of four to eight yards, after gazing fixedly at them 
for some minutes, the change, the tremor, would appear, and in a 
little while they would steal away. 

Enough has been said to show how much I liked the company 
of these adders, even when I knew that my presence disturbed 
their placid lives in’ some indefinable way. They were indeed 
more to me than all the other adders, numbering about a score, 
which I had found in the neighbourhood. For they were often to 
be found in that fragrant sequestered spot where their home was ; 
and they were two together, of different types, both beautiful, 
and by observing them day by day I increased my knowledge of 
their kind. We do not know very much about ‘the life and 
conversation’ of adders, having been too much occupied in 
‘bruising’ their shining beautiful bodies beneath our ironshod 
heels, and with sticks and stones, to attend to such matters. So 
absorbed was I in contemplating or else thinking about them’ at 
that spot that I was curiously indifferent to the other creatures—- 
little lizards, and butterflies, and many young birds brought by 
their parents to the willows and alders that shaded the stream. 
All day the birds dozed on their gently swaying perches, chirp- 
ing at intervals to be fed ; and near by a tree-pipit had his stand, 
and sang and sang when most songsters were silent, but I paid no 
attention even to his sweet strains. Two or three hundred yards 
away, up the stream on a boggy spot, a pair of peewits had their 
breeding-place. They were always there, and invariably on my 
appearance they rose up and came to me, and, winnowing the air 
over my head, screamed their loudest. But I took no notice, and 
was not annoyed, knowing that their most piercing cries would 
have no effect on the adders, since their deaf ears heard nothing 
and their brilliant eyes saw next to nothing of all that. was going 
on about them. After vexing their hearts in vain for a few 
minutes the peewits would go back to their own ground, then peace 
would reign once more. r 
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But even at that spot, sacred to the adders, I was at times 
compelled to pay attention to some other creature. One day, 
finding that my people were not at home, I turned disappointed 
away, but had not gone twenty yards before the sudden loud 
scraping cry of a snipe came from the bog a little distance away, 
as if a miniature wild horse had snorted in alarm among the 
myrtle. This strange startled cry was repeated half-a-dozen times 
at short intervals ; then the snipe rose from a small open spot 
among the heather, and going to the place I found three young 
snipe sitting quietly, close together, on the smooth wet ground. 
They were in the downy stage, their colour a rich deep golden 
chestnut, powdered on the back with snow white, the powdered 
and unpowdered patches forming a symmetrical pattern. The 
snipe is the only bird I am acquainted with the downy young of 
which is actually more beautiful than the adult in its perfect 
plumage. After admiring them for a couple of minutes I hurried 
away, so as not to keep the anxious mother too long from the 
sight of such pretty little ones, 

One day, shortly after the snipe episode, I was surprised and a 
little vexed to find that the peewits had left their own ground to 
come and establish themselves on the bog within forty yards of the 
spot where I was accustomed to take my stand when observing the 
adders. Their anxiety at my presence had now become so in- 
tensified that it was painful to witness. I concluded that they 
had led their nearly grown-up young to that spot, and sincerely 
hoped that they would be gone on the morrow. But they 
remained there five days; and as their solicitude and frantic 
efforts to drive me away were renewed on every visit, they were a 
source of considerable annoyance. On the fourth day I acci- 
dentally discovered their secret. If I had not been so taken up 
with the adders I might have guessed it. Going over the ground 
I came upon a dead full-grown young peewit, raised a few inches 
above the earth by the heather it rested on, its head dropped 
forward, its motionless wings partly open. 

Usually at the moment of death a bird beats violently with 
its wings, and after death the wings remain half open. This was 
how the peewit had died, the wings half folded. Picking it up I 
saw that it had been dead several days, though the carrion beetles 
had not attacked it, owing to its being several inches above the 
ground. It had in fact no doubt been already dead when I first 
found the old peewits settled at that spot; yet during those four 
hot, long summer days they had been in a state of the most 
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intense anxiety for the safety of these dead remains! This is to my 
mind not only a very pathetic spectacle, but one of the strangest 
facts in animal life. The reader may say that it is not at all 
strange, since it is very common. It is most strange to me 
because it is common, since if it were rare we could say that it 
was due to individual aberration, or resulted through the blunt- 
ness of some sense or instinct. What is wonderful and almost 
incredible is that the higher vertebrates, unlike some social 
hymenopterous insects, have no instinct to guide them in such a 
case as I have described, and no inherited knowledge of death. 
To make of Nature a person, we may see that in spite of her 
providential care for all her children, and wise ordering of their 
lives down to the minutest detail, she has yet failed in this one 
thing. Her only provision is that the dead shall be speedily 
devoured; but they are not thus removed in numberless in- 
stances ; a very familiar one is the sight of living and dead young 
birds, the dead often in a state of decay, lying together in one 
nest ; and here we cannot but see that the dead become a burden 
and a danger to the living. Birds and mammals are alike in this. 
They will call, and wait for, and bring food to, and try to rouse, 
the dead young or mate; day and night they will keep guard 
over it and waste themselves in fighting to save it from their 
enemies. Yet we can readily believe that an instinct fitted to 
save an animal from all this vain excitement, and labour, and 
danger would be of infinite advantage to the species that pos- 
sessed it. 

Two days after I found the dead peewit the parent birds dis- 
appeared ; and a little later I paid my last visit to the adders, and 
left them with the greatest reluctance, for they had not told me 
a hundredth part of their unwritten history. 


W. H. Hupson. : 

















‘Rust in Wheat.’ 


To the Editor of LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Sir,—I, and I doubt not many others, have read with pleasure 
Mr. Vaughan’s very interesting article in your number for the 
current month about wild fruits. I hope it is not the last we 
shall have from him. 

But I must join issue with him on his statement (p. 181) that 
the presence of the barberry causing mildew in wheat is an 
unfounded opinion. I presume that what Mr. Vaughan refers to 
as mildew is what is more commonly known as rust in wheat, the 
only disease for which the barberry has ever been blamed. This 
disease is one of those curious fungi which have two or more 
stages of existence, some of which can only be passed on 
different plants, in this case on the leaves of the barberry, and on the 
Graminex. Abolish either, and rust becomes impossible. There 
is an analogy to this in the animal world in the case of the too 
well-known flukes in sheep, one stage of whose life history is 
passed in the bodies of snails, the other in the livers of sheep. 

Observation had long ago led to the conclusion that there was 
some connection between the presence of barberries and rust in 
wheat; so much so, that a hundred and forty years ago an Act 
was passed by the State of Massachusetts to compel the extir- 
pation of the barberry in that State. 

Science has since fully justified the course taken then : the life 
history of the rust fungus has been fully traced. Writing of 
hetercecere (the class of fungi which require two different host- 
plants for their development), Kerner (vol. ii. p. 686) says: ‘There 
is thus in the Uredine great variety in the kinds of reproductive 
cells. Some of the species possess all of them, and produce them 
one after another upon the same host-plant ... whilst in 
others all the forms are present, but they are not developed upon 
the same host-plant.’ Of the latter he writes: ‘ Puccinea Gra- 
minis, the Rust of Wheat, is the most famous of all. The ecidium 
stage (accompanied by pycnidia) arises in Spring on the foliage 
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of the Barberry, and the ecidiospores here produced cannot ger- 
minate on the same host, but only on Wheat, Oats, Rye, or some 
other grass. Here a new mycelium is established, bearing first 
uredospores, and later on teleutospores. The uredospores can 
germinate at once on the other grasses, but the teleutospores 
remain dormant through the Winter, and in Spring give rise to 
basidia, from which conidia are abstricted : these conidia can 
germinate only on the Barberry—not on grasses—and from the 
mycelium which arises from them fresh ecidium fruits are de- 
veloped. In the absence of either host-plant (¢.e. of the Barberry 
or of suitable grasses), the life cycle of the Puccinia is of course 
interrupted. For the extermination of the Rust disease of cereals 
the removal of Barberry bushes is an obvious measure. In many 
parts of Europe, however (e.g. many upland valleys in Switzerland), 
this precaution is not taken, and the ecidium-covered Barberries 
and rusted crops may be seen standing side by side.’ The above 
is perhaps somewhat technical in language, but its meaning is 
perfectly obvious. 

May I add my own experience? I found that I could not 
retain my barberries and grow saleable wheat, so I gave up sowing 
the latter rather than lose the former. Had this been a wheat- 
growing district, I should have felt bound to sacrifice them pro 
bono publico; but it is not such. A propos of the barberry, I 
wonder how many of your readers are aware that this interesting 
plant is highly sensitive. When the blossom is fully expanded, 
the stamens lie back upon the petals; but touch one of them 
with a pin or any other fine point near the base, and, sup- 
posing it to be an insect, the stamen instantly springs forward 
and deposits its pollen on the intruder, and so makes him bear it 
to the pistil of some other blossom. The other stamens, finding 
something up, come forward one by one with the same object. If 
one lags behind, give it the slightest touch near the base—where 
the proboscis of a honey-seeking insect would reach it—and it 
instantly springs into action. 

THOos. COOKE TRENCH, 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


‘TJ\HE Man in the Street,’ ‘The Man on the Omnibus ’—how 

we have learned to dislike these generic expressions! Men 
in streets and on omnibuses are, of course, different each from 
each in character, position, education, taste, and everything. True, 
there is a large class of critics who set up and worship an idealised 
image of ‘ The Man in the Street.’ This image, to be sure, really 
represents Mr. Matthew Arnold’s old friend, le moyen homme 
sensuel, or common, ignorant, indifferent Philistine. He knows 
nothing and cares for nothing, except the events of the hour, in 
public ; and bicycle races, glove-fights, football matches, eating, 
‘drinking and driving on,’ and personal tattle in private. Yet 
the critics who annoy me, and perhaps annoy other people, 
worship this Man in the Street as the standard of taste. To them 
he is what the ideal wise man was to the Stoics. Every book 
(not being a novel by the latest and, necessarily, greatest of 
geniuses) is judged from the supposed standard of ‘The Man in 
the Street.’ ‘ This work,’ we read, ‘is occupied with a topic for 
which * The Man in the Street” will not care, and for which we 
can profess no enthusiasm.’ As the critic generally knows no 
more about anything than does his favourite idol, and has, at most, 
glanced at the preface of the book entrusted to him, his censures 
are of little value. As far as in him lies, he damps and dis- 
courages all interests, except the interests of his ideal ‘Man in 
the Street.’ Were I to give counsel and advice to editors, it 
would be, ‘ Turn all the devotees of “The Man in the Street” to 
herd with him there.’ Things are not improved when books on 
important subjects are treated by their authors in a style supposed 
to be attractive to ‘The Man in the Street’; a style degraded to 
the level of the borrowed slang and mechanical japes of ‘ gutter 
journalism.’ This error seems to arise from a conscientious but 
ill-instructed desire to instruct the democracy. ‘The Man in the 
Street’ is no member of a fastidious clique, it is argued ; therefore 


let us write for him in his own favoured way. 


* . 
7 
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Here the fallacy is obvious. Nothing will interest le moyen 
homme sensuel in letters. But ‘The Man in the Street’ is not 
democratic; he is not a type of an interesting social stratum. He 
may be a prince or a duke; he may be a haberdasher’s assistant, a 
curate, or a stockbroker, or a journalist. His essence is an 
interest confined to necessary things (which is not only blameless 
but praiseworthy) on one hand; and on the other in needless and 
vuiyar things, such as personal chatter. The poorest and humblest 
may soar above such interests, as the richest and noblest may 
wallow in them. Nothing can degrade us more than to make an 
idol and a literary standard out of that sort of ‘ Man in the Street’ 
who, by innate taste and acquired habit, is impenetrable by ideas. 
No author with any sense is writing for him, or for the critics 
whose ideal he represents. But ‘The Man in the Street’ is cer- 
tainly very useful to critics who are at once generally indifferent 
to, and exhaustively ignorant of, the topics of books which fall 
into their idle hands. 





* * 
7 


In the abstruse, if absurd, speculations which follow, ‘ The 
Man in the Street’ will certainly feel no interest. Lately I read, 
in a work on the psychology of woman, by Miss Laura Marholm, 
tnat one kind of lady thinks with her brain. She is known to 
science as une cérébrale, ‘a brainful person.’ All the rest of the 
sex think, not with their brains, but with their spinal cords. 
These observations puzzled me, because I thought that even dogs 
and cats, not to say women, do their thinking with their brains, 
or at least that brains come into their thinking to some extent. 
Now frogs do seem to think with their spinal cords. I have read 
Mr. Huxley on ‘ Animal Automatism’ (in Science and Culture, 
1881), and I am more puzzled than ever. 


* * 
- 


As the reader is no doubt devoted to hard thinking, I shall 
endeavour to gratify him by stating the grounds of my perplexity. 
Later we come back to the spinal cord, frogs, and the fair sex. 
If I were a scientific genius, like Dr. Andrew Wilson, probably I 
could make matters more pellucid, but I shall try my best. Mr. 
Huxley is treating the paradox of Descartes that all animals 
except man (and possibly woman) are ‘mere machines, or auto- 
mata, devoid not only of reason, but of any kind of consciousness.’ 
‘Beasts eat without pleasure,’ says Malebranche, stating the 
Cartesian doctrine, ‘they shriek without pain .. . and if they 
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act in a way seeming to show intelligence, the reason is that 
God, for their preservation, has so made their bodies that, by an 
organic necessity (organiquement) and unconsciously, they avoid 
everything which is obstructive, and which they appear to fear, 
without knowing it.’ 


* * 
* 


This is not the view of The Spectator, or of its doggy friends, 
nor is it mine, nor, as I understand him, did Mr, Huxley defend 
an opinion so extreme. But he says that modern research has 
made the notion that beasts are unconscious machines ‘ more 
defensible than it was in Descartes’ day.’ Descartes started from 
‘reflex action in man,’ that is, from the performance of actions 
with a purpose, without the intervention of consciousness, or 
volition, or even contrary to the latter. Thus, says Descartes, 
when a man falling from a height throws his hands forward to 
save his head, he does not do so by virtue of an act of reasoning ; 
‘it does not depend on his mind.’ Even man in such a case is a 
mere machine, as the beasts are always machines. 


. * 
- 


But, like a born Scot, I dispute the premises. In my opinion, 
if when falling forward I throw out my hands, or throw them back 
in falling backwards, say on the ice, I do so of deliberate though 
rapid purpose. Personally, I am often conscious of my purpose. 
But when the fall is very sudden and alarming, the enormous 
balance of available consciousness may be so occupied with fear, 
that the portion which was directed to the act of self-preservation 
may escape the notice of the person who is falling. He then 
thinks that he has only acted as a machine, because he forgets 
the trifle of consciousness which prompted his apparently auto- 
matic action. I remember skating with a lady who tripped very 
suddenly and fell flat on her face, without throwing her hands 
forward at all. If she had been a machine she would have pro- 
tected herself automatically; if her ‘personal equation’ in the 
matter of instant action had been rapid, she would have protected 
herself consciously, and on purpose, though afterwards she might 
not remember having done so. Again, you and I seem to our- 
selves to act automatically when we strike on the rise of a trout. 
But a beginner—a lady, at least, who is a beginner—does not 
strike at all, as I have had occasion to remark. Her consciousness 
has not yet been instructed by experience. And the experienced 
do strike of conscious purpose, though long habit has made the 
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action seem that of a machine. It certainly first arose in de- 
ference to instruction. In short, it seems to me that ‘ reflex 
action’ in man is often ‘ purposive,’ and is always, in such cases 
as I have given, caused by the ‘intervention of consciousness or 
volition,’ and is in obedience to the latter, which is what Mr. 
Huxley denies. We act consciously, in our apparently most 
automatic and machine-like performances, though our surface 
consciousness and our memory of having been conscious are 
obscured by custom, or by the absorption of the balance of our 
attention in something else. Both Descartes and Mr. Huxley 
seem to deny this, and talk of ‘ reflection of motion from a sensory 
into a motor nerve,’ sensation thus begetting action, ‘ without 
volition, or even contrary to it.’ It is highly audacious to differ 
from such authorities—perhaps it is crazy. ‘The spinal cord, 
apart from the brain, has been proved to be a great centre of 
reflex action, says Mr. Huxley. But then Miss Marholm assures 
us that her sex think with their spinal cords, and so actions 
proceeding from the spinal cord as centre are intelléttual—at 
least in the fair. 
* * 

I am arguing against the idea that either men or beasts are 
machines and act without consciousness, or are machines at all, 
like a steam engine. The consciousness is there, but is often 
submerged, or, as they say, subliminal—under the surface. We 
may not be conscious when we are absorbed, say, in writing, of 
the act of will which made us scratch an ear, on the prompting of 
a sensation of tickling. But we really were subconscious of the 
tickling and of the will to abate it. Again, a dream may bring to 
our consciousness a fact of which we were not, as far as we knew, 
conscious when it occurred; as of the place where we uncon- 
sciously dropped a ring or a bunch of keys. In fact, when we 
dropped them so little of our consciousness was awake to the 
fact that we did not know we were conscious of it at all. Yet we 
must have been, unless we prefer a theory of a miraculous revela- 
tion in the dream. From all this I argue that consciousness and 
volition really accompany every act, though so little of conscious- 
ness goes to some acts that we could take our oaths that we were 
not conscious at all, any more than sleep-walkers are conscious, 
when they awake, of what they did or said in sleep. Yet they 
acted in obedience to the will of their sleeping selves ; they were 


not machines, nor are beasts machines. 
*  * 
* 
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But now we come back to the spinal cord, and to a portentous 
difficulty. If a man’s spinal cord is cut, the man is unconscious 
of vitriol applied to his feet. But Mr. Huxley admits that ‘if 
anyone think fit to maintain that the spinal cord below the injury 
is conscious, but that it is cut off from any means of making its 
consciousness known to the other consciousness in the brain, there 
is no means of driving him from his position by logic. But, 
assuredly, there is no way of proving it, and, in the matter of 
consciousness, if in anything, we may hold by the rule, de non 
apparentibus et non existentibus eadem est ratio, ‘between the 
non-apparent and the non-existing there is no difference,’ or, ‘ we 
must take no more count of the non-apparent than of the non- 
existing.’ This last amazing remark, like all the rest, was 
delivered to the British Association. Yet Mr. Huxley, a philo- 
sopher, knew that since Kant and Hamilton, philosophy does not 
regard the non-appearance of consciousness as equivalent to its 
non-existence. To take a rough example. A poor woman was 
lately reBarded as dead, and was laid out for burial, yet when she 
recovered she described all that occurred in her apparently un- 
conscious condition. Painful facts prove that patients apparently 
unconscious hear and understand what is said by those about 
them. Consciousness is the very last thing in the world as to 
which we can use Mr. Huxley’s Latin proverb. He must have 
known, but overlooked, this fact. Even where consciousness is 
apparent, as in beasts, Descartes denied its existence, though Mr. 
Huxley, while not thinking that the hypothesis of Descartes could be 
refuted, ‘ was not disposed to accept it.’ No Darwinian can accept 
it, or believe that consciousness came on man at one bound, 
skipping the lower forms of life from which he*is descended. Now 
the spinal cord of a frog, cut off from communication with the 
brain, attests consciousness just as the uninjured animals do. Do 
not maltreat a frog, but accept the evidence of Mr. Huxley. Ifa 
frog’s spinal cord is cut, and if you touch its side with acetic acid 
(which hurts an uninjured frog), the poor brute shows pain—lifts 
its leg, and rubs the place where the acid was applied. Moreover, 
the spinal cord shows distinct proofs of intelligence. Hold the 
leg of the frog which is nearest to the spot touched with the acid, 
‘and it will move the limb of the other side, turn it across the 
body, and use it for the same rubbing purpose. It is impossible 
that the frog, if it were in its entirety and could reason, should 
perform actions more purposive than these,’ whence I conclude 
that, like ladies, the frog ‘ thinks with its spinal cord.’ But Mr. 
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Huxley goes on, ‘and yet we have the most complete assurance 
that, in this case, the frog is not acting from purpose, has no 
consciousness, and is a mere insensible machine.’ Though in- 
sensible, it is clearly sensitive to acetic acid, if a cat is sensitive 
when you tread on its tail. To me it appears that the spinal cord 
of the frog has abundant (though probably submerged) conscious- 
ness and volition. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Huxley then went on to tell a very interesting anecdote of 
two separate personalities in the case of a wounded French soldier. 
In the abnormal secondary personality, the man behaved, as Mr. 
Huxley saw, in a manner ‘ closely parallel’ to that of a patient in 
the abnormal state of hypnotic trance. The resemblance is 
glaringly obvious: the man was the mere sport of ‘ suggestion,’ 
would drink assafoetida or vinegar for water if offered to him, 
would write in water if given to him as ink, and continued (in 
ink) a letter on ten superimposed pieces of paper, each of which 
in turn was taken away, while he always wrote at the right place, 
read over his invisible work, and made corrections on the blank, 
where they would have occurred on the written paper that had 
been removed. Hypnotic patients, in trance, notoriously behave 
thus, and that is precisely where the interest comes in. The 
hypnotic trance affects the healthy patient exactly as the definite in- 
jury to the brain from a bullet occasionally and at intervals affected 
the soldier. In both cases ‘neither life,’ normal or abnormal, 
‘knows anything of the other.’ But, according to most students 
of hypnotism, the trance state knows the normal state so much 
that the hypnotised person if virtuous will not accept a vicious 
suggestion. Mr. Huxley did not pursue the analogy of the 
hypnotic state to that of the wounded soldier, because he sup- 
posed that ‘the unfortunate’ hypnotic ‘subjects’ might be 
practising imposture. It is odd that they and the soldier should 
coincide in the phenomena they present: the hypnotised by fraud, 
the soldier in good faith. This is not credible, and Mr. Huxley 
might have pursued the study of the subconscious on hypnotic 
lines. But that was far from being his method, though he admits 
that the soldier in his abnormal state was desperately dishonest— 
more so than an honest person in the hypnotic state. Mr. Huxley 
left men and beasts in the condition of ‘conscious automata,’ or 
machines; but as long as we do not know in the least what 
consciousness is, we ‘get no forrarder, as Mr. Huxley himself 
admitted. But perhaps we may finally learn a trifle or two about 
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consciousness by following that track of hypnotic experiment 
which Mr. Huxley deliberately avoided. In the meantime the 
candid reader may study his own ‘reflex actions,’ and try to find 
out whether they are not really purposive and conscious; whether 
he thinks with his brain, like a man, or with his spinal cord, like 
Miss Marholm’s women, or with both, like the unlucky frog. Mr. 
Huxley, dropping down to remarks on possible ‘ Papal or Presby- 
terian condemnation,’ as to ‘the logical consequences of his con- 
clusions,’ said that ‘logical consequences are the scarecrows of 
fools and the beacons of wise men.’ ‘Consequences will take 
care of themselves.’ Now my humble reflections might certainly 
have very odd ‘logical consequences,’ but ‘ consequences can take 
care of themselves.’ 





* * 
* 


When American humourists come to St. Andrews they gene- 
rally ask people to point out to them the person of the present 
writer. Why they do this I cannot guess, but perhaps it is 
because they have seen my name in a newspaper. There are, 
however, local humourists who pick out any sufficiently eccentric- 
looking ancient, and say to the American inquirer, ‘ That’s him!’ 
Then the American describes in his country’s press the unconscious 
victim as me, with all his natural tact and wit. Next the English 
golfing press copies. That is why I read in some golf paper or 
other that I play golf ‘ with a white ball in winter and a black 
ball in summer,’ and lunch publicly on scones which are carried 
round by my caddie. As I have not played golf for years, never 
carry scones or eat them in public, and, of all things, never played 
with a black ball, I conceive that someone has hoaxed the inquir- 
ing American. However, if his fables add to the gaiety of nations 
(which must be as easily amused as the friends of Mr. Peter 
Magnus), nobody is a penny the worse, and the studious ‘ Man 
in the Street’ is, doubtless, greatly exhilarated. 


* ti 
os 


An author who never dreamed of sinking to the level of ‘The 
Man in the Street’ was Mr. R. L. Stevenson. Yet nobody was 
more intensely concerned about all sorts and conditions of men. 
His ‘Correspondence,’ so classically well edited by Mr. Sidney 
Colvin, displays at once the force and passion of Mr. Stevenson’s 
universal interest in humanity, and the energy of his endeavour 
to write as well as he possibly could—that is, in the way most 
remote from the common and the slipshod, which ‘The Man in 
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the Street’ enjoys. Labourers, sailors, beggars, unhappy women 
in the street, beach-combers, savages, and even ‘ that class of men 
called blackguards,’ as Burns says, were all full of interest to Mr. 
Stevenson. Apparently, the only class which repelled him was 
that of the ideal burgess, whom he might have contemned less if 
he had devoted to him a more sympathetic study. His letters are 
full of noble and touching traits observed by him in the poor, the 
unattractive, even the degraded. When he took Polynesians 
into his sympathy, he bored even some of his friends whose 
humanity was less universal, and drew the line at a difference of 
pigment in the skin. Manifestly, then, as a man Mr, Stevenson 
was peculiarly human. He wanted to occupy the cottage of the 
Curtin family, who were being persecuted by their neighbours, 
who had murdered one of the family. If they murdered him, he 
fancied that English attention might be profitably drawn to what 
was going forward in parts of Ireland. 


* * 
* 


Thus active were Mr. Stevenson’s sympathies, but when it 
came to literary composition, then ‘The Man in the Street’ was not 
in his eye. He needed money badly, but never could make 3001. 


a year by his pen till he was thirty-five. His exquisite essays, 
tales, and books of travel were not the ‘ pabulum’ for ‘ The Man 
in the Street.’ But he never cheapened himself; he never ceased 
to do his best, and he attained a fraction of popular success chiefly 
by giving way to his natural spirits in books of adventure. These 
retained traces of labour in style, and, of course, an absolutely 
perfect writer would obliterate such traces. I am very far from 
thinking that anyone should try to distinguish himself by writing 
in an unnatural way, as most of our present vaunted models of 
style are unnatural. Mr. Stevenson’s own manner, natural to 
him, was rich in literary reminiscences, and, however delightful 
to the minority, this trait was a stumbling block to the majority. 
They prefer to roll easily over the sleepers of commonplace and 
well-worn formule, over the expressions which come mechanically 
to the pen of the pressman, or the tongue of the public speaker. 
But nobody can argue that there is only one vehicle of our 
thoughts, the vehicle that has rolled so long on the tramway of 
the newspapers. Mr. Stevenson would not embark therein; no 
writer of any originality does embark in that car. To others the 
usual is natural; not so to him; and being unusual in form, he 
had great difficulties to overcome on the side of the public. But 
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his matter, at last, forced a way for his manner, which was natural 
to him, as the expression of his taste and character. One learns 
‘rom Mr. Colvin’s preface that there is no decay in such popu- 
larity as was his, whence rises a presumption that his best work 
will retain a place in English literature, in spite of the preferences 
of ‘The Man in the Street.’ It must be confessed that America 
gave Mr. Stevenson his chance, and that he first found a large 
public in the land where Mr. E. P. Roe and the author of ‘In His 
Steps’ have so large a following. The truth is that a good 
writer’s real difficulty is to become known. Now, in America, the 
editor of Scribner’s Magazine appreciated Mr. Stevenson, as in 
England many did who had very limited means of making him 
known. Once accepted by a periodical of large (and deserved) 
circulation, Mr. Stevenson came to his own; the right readers 
were awakened, and they were not few. Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
Sir Stafford Northcote, and Sir J. E. Millais were among his 
earliest appreciators outside of the small circle of his personal 
and literary acquaintance. Mr. Arnold, I remember, praised him 
highly to me in a conversation at the Club, and Sir J, E. Millais, 
meeting me in the street, broke into applause of his work. Mr. 
Colvin quotes some of his praises on another occasion. Not one 
of those men was very much given to reading the ordinary litera- 
ture of the day. I fear that the printed praises of several friends 
of Mr. Stevenson, myself included, may have done him little 
good, because of the natural suspicion of praise by friends who can 
seldom be quite impartial. Thus I really think that Mr. Bur- 
lingame, Mr. Maclure, and other American publishers and editors 
were what Mr. Pumblechook calls ‘the founders of his fortunes.’ 
They, and the success of his Jekyll and Hyde (partly due to the 
clergy), gave him his chance. 
* * 
* 

How appreciative he was of the work of others his letters to 
Mr. Yeats, Mr. Crockett, Mr. Henry James, Mr. Barrie, Mr. 
Henley, and so on declare. But, if he had no great enthusiasm 
for the work even of a friend, there is no lack of ‘ diabolical 
candour’ in his courtesy. I do not know that I ever sent him 
anything of my own, for I did not think that my trifles were ‘ in his 
line,’ and did not like to seem to sue for an opinion. But he sent me 
useful information about the connection of religion and the respect 
paid to the dead (ii. 199), and I sent him the delicious Cameronian 
tract on ‘ the idolatrous occupant’ of the throne, George II. 
(ii, 259), which he tried to use in Catriona. His later letters 
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show that, much more than I had expected, the cares of this 
world, urging him to overwork, and apprehensions of an end like 
Scott’s, were weighing heavily upon him. He may have been 
conscious of symptoms of cerebral malady, which, when it came, 
came happily, and at one stroke. ‘The sin of ugliness, which he 
himself most of all condemned in the art of his age,’ is not absent 
from The Wrecker, and is conspicuous in The Ebb-Tide: this 
was in itself an evil symptom. Such a symptom there was in the 
latest work of an even greater writer, but it was not allowed to 
reach the world. Nay, it is manifest in Castle Dangerous, and is 
there a sign of an injured brain being repulsive to the normal 
mind of Scott, Mr. Colvin says that in Mr. Stevenson, though he 
might write forebodingly about himself, ‘at the touch of direct 
human intercourse’ his melancholy disappeared. ‘ He maintained 
to the last the same charming gaiety as ever.’ But in writing to 
Mr. Gosse he said, ‘The suns go quickly out, and I see no suns 
to follow ;’ we were all ‘ beating on toy drums and playing on 
penny whistles about glow-worms.’ There are worse topics; but 
suns will rise again; Mr. Kipling’s sun has already risen. ‘ No 
rest but the grave ’"—really, ‘ in the woollen ’—‘ for Sir Walter! Oh, 
the words ring in a man’s head.’ He had saddened himself by 
reading Lockhart. But who wants rest that loves work? ‘There 
remaineth a rest,’ though I do not suppose it will be that of a 
kind of ‘tea-party,’ as he said in an early letter. 


ANDREW LANG. 
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